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PREFACE. 



THE following pages were originally iilten()ed 
for the use of those young men, who, after 
performing the daily duties of their {»rofes^ 
sions, meet togetheir for this piirpose of intel- 
lectual improvements Societies of ihis kind, 
it is believed^ a»e^tiOw j>eoome iluntigrbus, and 
it was' thought, that '% ^o|Jieciio^^ of subjects for 
ccmversation, accompaisi^d" by br&ef ^x{danatory 
reoiarks, and references to such bo<!^ as are 
commonly' to be found in libraries, might re- 
lieve them from the difficulty of supplying 
topics on the spur of the moment; oir from 
the trouble of searching for them at an ex- 
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pense of time, which individuals of this class 
have it seldom in their power to bestow. 

It is hoped, however, that the volume will 
prove useful to other classes, particularly gene- 
ral readers, by furnishing them with brief no- 
tices of a variety of interesting subjects, as 
well as directing them to sources where they 
may find fuller information ; nor will it, per- 
haps, be altogether unworthy of the attention 
of the philosopher and man of learning, inas- 
much as it presents, in a definite and distinct 
form, many questions which must have fre- 
quently pccupi^d ^eir attention; and brings 

together' the Variousvctpij^kqis of various au- 

••• • 

thors, the mejoeijiuftQ^o^on of which is often 

sufficient to* •excite:**iir:j3uph minds the most 

• • • • 

novel and striking views. There is some- 
thing, at times, exceedingly serviceable in hav- 
ing a question disencumbered of the numerous 
related and collateral inquiries in which it is 
enveloped in a regular systematic treatise, and 
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. exhibited naked and solitary to the apprehen- 
sion. Hence an elementary work/ intended 
for the novice, is often, the best starting 
ground for an original mind. Cursory as its 
view of each question necessarily is, the pre- 
sent volume, it is hoped, may aspire to be re- 
garded, in this way, as a collection of hints for 
the understanding, or materials for thought. 

Having said thus much 6f the design of the 
work, the author will venture a few remarks 
on' the execution. A slight inspection of the 
voldme will show, that it is chiefly formed of 
extracts from writers, who have expressly 
treated or incidentally touched upon the se- 
veral topics introduced. It would have been 
easy for the author to give an air of greater 
unity and originality to it by translating the 
sentiments of these writers into his own lan- 
guage. He may assert, indeed, that this 
would have been a pleasanter and not a much 
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longer task, than tbe serrile transcription of. 
the periods of others; but he conceii^es, that, 
although it might have conduced to his own 
reputation, it' would have impaired the vahie 
and utility of his book. On the plan pursued, 
not otily will it answer the same purpose of in- 
formatibn as if if had been one homogaieous 
coniposition, but it will also serve to introduce 
th^ young reader to an acquaintance with the 
different styles and modes of thiitiking of some 
of the first philosophical writers in the English 
language. ' ■ 

The extracts from Locke, Shaftesbury, 
^ume, 'Dr. Johnson, Adam Smith, Paley, 
Du^ld Stewart, Professor Playfair, Dr. Brown, 
<Malthus, Mill, Ricardo, and others, are many 
of them remieiricable for the grace£( of their 
style, the energy of their sentihients, or the 
acuteness and ingenuity of their reasoning; 
and it is surely better to have the ipsissima 
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verba of writers of this character, than th6 
same matter shaped into the uniformity of one 
style. 

At the outset, it was the intention of the 
author to state the opinions of others without 
offering any of his own ; but partly seduced by 
the interest of the questions; which came be- 
fore him, and partly led on by the impression, 
that the book would not be less attractive' if 
the tone of the judge were occasionally 
dropped for that of the advocate, he has often 
mingled in the debate, and taken the liberty, 
sometimes of suggesting arguments for the 
consideration of the inquirer, and sometimes of 
introducing an explicit declaration of his own 
sentiments. What he has donie in this way 
is sufficient, he hopes,, to redeem the work from 
the character of a mere compilation. 

It is perhkps Unnecessary to guard his read- 
ers against the supposition, that he intended 
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to furnish a complete account of whatever has 
been written on the several questions laid be- 
fore them. He has aimed only at presenting 
them with s&mt information, more or less co- 
pious, under each inquiry, referring them in 
most inststnces to more extensive mines of know- 
ledge,' and endeavouring, in all cases of im- 
portance, to bring his explanations down to 
the present time, and the existing state of the 
controversy under review. 

The author intended at one time to introduce 
a class of questions in the physical sciences, 
for which he had collected some materials ; 
but, on reconsideration, he abandoned that 
part of his design, principally on the ground, 
that those points in physical science, on which 
any controversy can be raised, require such an 
acquaintance with the subject a§ can be ex- 
pected only from the first men of the times. 
Our knowledge of the material universe ad- 
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vances.with a sure and steady step, and it is 
in general, only at the farthest point of the pro- 
gress, reached perhaps by none but . the most 
eminent philosophers, that there is room for 
doubt and . hesitation. It is therefore, not easy 
to find questions, in these sciences, admitting 
of more than one solution, except such as lie 
far beyond the range of ordinaiy minds, and 
are on that account scarcely suitable for gene- 
ral discussion. It is different with moral and 
political inquiries, for which the requisite pre- 
liminary knowledge is more universally pos- 
sessed, and where many difficulties arise sim- 
ply from the vagueness and ambiguity of terms, 
in the accurate analysis and more correct use 
of which no man of sound understanding needs 
despair of some degree of success. 

In selecting his questions, the author has 
endeavoured to avoid all that are trifling and 
unmeaning. What he has admitted vary of 
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course in importance; but they are most of 
them, he thinks, such as have ei&sr a direct 
bearing on human affairs, or a tendency to ex- 
pand and invigorate the understanding; or, 
lastly, such as have been raised into conse^ 
quence by the interest and controversy lavished 
upon them. 

Mat, 1823. 
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QUESTION I. 

WHAT DEGRl^B OF PRACTICAL II0[PaitTANC]^ 
OUGHT TO BE ASCRIBED TO THE SClENClg 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY? 

A WRITER in the Quarterly Review, No. 29, 
considers idie miligects of population, billion, 
and com laws, in tJie same light a9 the whh* 
Itetk questions of thfi middle ages ; and puts 
marks of admiration to them, expr^iye of 
luM utter A^niiliment, that such perishable 
stuff Bhovdd engage any portion of the pabilAr 

B 2 



4 IMPORTANCE OF THE SCIENCE 

• 

attention. On this Mr. Maltibus observes, that 
" in the very practical science of political 
economy, perhaps it might be difficult to 
mention three subjects more practical than 
those unfortunately selected for a comparison 
with scholastic questions. But, in fact," he 
continues, ^' most of the siibjects which be- - 
long to it are peculiarly applicable to the com- 
mon concerns of mankind. What shall we 
say of all the questions relating to taxation, 
various and extensive as they are? It will 
hardly be denied that tibey come home to the 
business and bosoms of mankind. What shall 
we say of the laws which regulate exchange- 
able value, or every act of purchase and ex- 
change which takes place in our markets? 
What of tibe laws which regulate the profits of 
stock, the interest of money, the rent of land, 
the value of the precious metels in different 
countries, the rates of exchange, &c. &c. ? 
' " The study of the laws of nature is, in all 
its branches, interesting. Even those physical 
laws, by which the more distant parts of &e 
universe are governed, and over which, of 
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course, it is impossible for man to have tibe 
slightest influence, are yet noble and rational 
objects of curiosity ; but the laws, which regu- 
late the movements of human society, have an 
infinitely stronger claim to our attention, both 
because they relate to objects about which we 
are daily and hourly conversant, and because 
their effects are continually modified by human 
interference." — Principles of Political Econo- 
my, Introduction, p, 12. 

To the opinion of the London critic, we 
may oppose also that of a writer in u rival 
publication. " Political economy,** says an 
Edinburgh reviewer, " when considered in all 
its bearings, is one of the most important and 
useful branches of science. It has a connexion 
more or less intimate with almost every ques- 
tion of politics and* morals; and, whether with 
respect to the conduct of private life, or to the 
administration of public affairs, cases are per- 
petually occurring, in which, without a com- 
petent knowledge of its principles, it is impos- 
sible either to judge correctly, or to act with 
wisdom. Benevolence and charity, when not 
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titider the guidance of eco&omical science, fre- 
quently degenerate into ministers of mischief, 
a^rayating the misery they endeavour to re- 
lieve, and resembling in their effects those 
splendid but baneful meteors, which throw a 
deceil^l lustre over the disorder &ey create." 
To feel the practical importance of politi- 
cal economy, it is indeed only necessary to re- 
flect, that in numerous cases affecting national 
wealth and prosperity we cannot remain idle, 
we must act ; and this science is only another 
name for an investigation into those modes 
of action which are beneficial. The contro- 
versy, therefore, on the ujtility of political 
economy may be reduced to the question, 
whether it is better to act without any general 
deductions and connected principles, or with 
all the information and comprehensiveness of 
view, which systematic observation and reflec- 
tion can supply ? 
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16 MR. HALTUUS'S THEORY 0W ?0fUX«4TipN 

FOUNP£D IN TRUTH? 

This theory has been adopted by mOBX of om 
eminent political wrttersy and will be fpund 
stated at full lengtib, and supported with gfe«t 
ability, in the ^^ Essay on the Prin^le of 
Population,"* by the distinguished audu»v 
whose name is now inseparably connected 
with it His book has called forth a number 
o{ replies of various meantj amongst whidi 
liie following may be enumerated, lor the satifr* 
faction of the inquirer 2 -~ 

The Princifdes of Population and Produc* 
ti<m, by J, Weyland. 

An Inquiry into the Prindjple of PopuktiQAx 
by James GnAame. 

Hie Happineffii of States, or an Inquiry GQHn 
ceming Population, &c., by S. Gray. 
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The Principles of Population and Produc- 
tion, by George Punres, LL. D. 

But perhaps the most formidable antagonist 
of Mr. Malthus is the celebrated author of 
'^ Political Justice,'' whose speculations first 
gave rise to the new theory, and who has re- 
cently published, ^' An Inquiry into the Power 
of Increase in the Numbers of Mankind.'' 
Mr. (jodwin attacks the very foundation of his 
opponent's doctrine, endeavouring to show, that 
the rate of increase by procreation only has 
never been in any country what Mr. Malthus 
assumes it to be ; that in the instance of 
Arnica, the increase has been chiefly from 
immigration ; and that, although in newly set- 
tled countries population may multiply more 
rapidly than in old ones, even by procreation, 
yet it is owing to the circumstance of the set- 
tlers being for the most part of an age to pro- 
pagate Iheir species ; while in an old country 
the population contains a considerable pro- 
portion of children and superannuated men 
and women. 
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WhateTer may be tibe soundness of Mr. God- 
win's arguments, of the scope of which this is 
necessarily a very imperfect sketch, it is not 
to be doubted that his book, even by its errors, 
has thrown considerable light on the subject, 
and will be a great instrument in setting tibe 
question at rest. 

One of the clearest and most concise expla- 
nations of Mr. Malthus's theory, which we 
recollect to have met with, is the following, 
extracted from the Quarterly Review : — 

" Population, in favourable circumstances, 
tends to increase; and whatever addition is 
made by that increase, has in itself a power 
and a perpetual stimulus to exert tibe power of 
still fiirther increase. But if the fertility of 
any spot of earth be, by any favourable cir- 
cumstances, increased, the addition made by 
that increase had no power or tendency in it- 
self to produce a further increase of fertility. 
Thus, if population be doubled, the population 
so doubled has a tendency to double itself; 
but doubled fertility has no such tendency to 
double in itself. The doubled fertility cannot 
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in itself be a cause of quadrupled fertility ; 
the doubled population can be a cause of quar 
drupled population, and has besides, in itself, 
a strong stimulus to become so. The grand 
deductions from this principle are, that the 
natural tendency of population is to increase 
faster than the means for its support, and that 
therefore the efforts of nations, and the enact- 
ments of legislatures, should be directed to in* 
prease the productiveness of their soil, which 
has no natural tendency to increase itself; and 
that, haying done this, we may safely rely 
on a proportionate increase of population^ 
which has a natural power and stimulus for 
self-increase." No. 51, p. 153. 

It may be objected to this statement, that 
food has the same tendency in itself to increase^ 
that population has, since food consists of ve- 
getables and animals^ in which the power of 
self^-increase is as great and active as in man. 
Tilts objection is urged by Mr. Booth, the co- 
adjutor of Godwin. "As far," says he,, "as 
animals constitute the food of man, its increase 
must be in the same sort of series as that of 
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human beings ; and, if a geometrical ratio ex- 
ist any where, it is surely in the, vegetable pro- 
duce of the soil." — " If America have doubled 
its inhabitants every twenty-five years, the pre- 
pared food must have increased in equal pro* 
portion, for all the inhabitants have plenty, and 
are able to export grain to foreign countries. 
In the only country, then, where Mr. Malthus 
has discovered any ratio of increase of human 
population, the same, if not a greater, ratio has 
been observed in the increase of the means of 
subsistence." To this argument the Quarterly 
reviewer brings a triumphant reply. " In the 
first of these passs^es," he says, ^' fecundily is 
confounded with fertility ; and, in die second, 
the increased quantity of land brought into cul- 
tivation is confounded with increased fertility 
in the original tract. The fecundity of plants 
'and animals, like that of the human species, 
seems, indeed, unbounded by any thing but the 
power of the earth to supply them : and, unf- 
iess the fertility of the soil be augmented, the 
fecundity of all that live on it can cmly tend to 
crowd the whole, and prevent ^ly from coming 
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to perfection. If all the com, produced on an 
acre of wheat, were sown on that acre, the 
produce would be mere rank grass, where not 
a grain would be ripened. And if all the stock 
of a field, with the young of this year, were 
confined to the same unimproved field the next, 
the whole would either die of hunger, or the 
old would be emaciaterd skeletons, and the 
young stuEtted dwarfs. It is idle, therefore, 
to talk of the fecundity of plants and animals 
as a, supply for increasing population, unless 
there be provided an increased fertility, or in- 
creased extent of soil, proportioned to the de- 
mands on that fecundity." The critic then pro- 
ceeds to show, that, in the instance of America, 
the power of supporting an increased popular 
tioh is owing, not to the increased fertility of 
the same tracts, but io the quantity of new 
lands brought into cultivation. " The example 
of North America, therefore, instead of prov- 
ing, according to Mr. Booth, a similar ratio in 
the increase of human population and of the 
means of subsistence, is one of the most con- 
spicuous examples of population outstripping 
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fertility, and casting off its swarms in search 
of new lands to be reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness." 

The reader will find a brief and clear eluci- 
dation of the present question in Mr. Mills's 
recent work, entitled, " Elements of Political 
Economy," chap. ii. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether he has chosen the most striking 
set of arguments to support the doctrine, al- 
though they are really those on which it - will 
ultimately be found to rest. 



QUESTION III. 



ARE THS ENGLISH POOR LXWS C0N$i8T£NT 

WITH SOUND POLICY? 

The rapid augmentation of tbe poor-mtes 
throughout England has IbrdUy drawn die 
attention of all classes to the soundness of diis 
part of our domestic system. Some of the 
strongest arguments against it are derived from 
Mr. Malthus's theory of population ; and, if that 
theory could be proved to be erroneous, the 
state of the question would be materially altered. 
" The pernicious tendency of these laws/' 
says Ricardo, " is no longer a mystery, since 
it has been frilly developed by the able hand 
of Mr. Malthus, and every friend to the poor 
must ardently wish for their abolition." — " The 
principle of gravitation," he continues, " is 
not more certain than the tendency of such 
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laws to change wealth and power into misery 
and weakness ; to call away the exertions of 
labour from every object, except that of pro* 
Tiding mere subsistence; to confound all in- 
tellectual distinction; to busy the mind con- 
tinually in supplying the body's wants; uniU 
at last all classes should be infected with the 
plague of universal poverty." — Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation, chap. v. 

The reader may see a full explanation of the 
manner in which the theory of population af- 
fects the present question in Mr. Malthus's Es- 
say, book iii, chap, v, vi, vii. 

Dr. Ourrie, in his life of Bums, contrasting 
the English and Scottish peasantry, makes the 
fbllowiii^ conservations on this subject, in which 
the popular objections to the poor laws are 
stated with force and clearness. 

^' The information and religious education 
of the peasantry of Scotland promote sedate* 
nesB of conduct, ^md habits of thought and 
reflection. These good qualities are not coun- 
teracted by the establishment of poor laws, 
which, while they veAect credit on the benevo- 
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leace, detract from the wisdom of the English 
legislature. To make a legal proviaion £Mr the 
inevitable distresses oi the poor, whoy by age 
or disease, are rendered incapable . of labbur, 
may indeed seem an indispensable dutjr o£ so- 
dely ; and if^ in the execution <tf a plan for 
this purpose, a distinction could be introduced, 
so as to exclude from its benefits those whose 
sufferings are produced by idleness or profligacy, 
such an institution would perhaps be as rational 
as humane. But to lay a general tax on pro- 
perfy for the support of poverty, from wbaAr 
ever cause proceeding, is a measure full of 
danger. It must operate in a considerable de- 
gree as a bounty on idleness, and a duty on 
industry. It takes away from vice and indo- 
lence the prospect of their most dreaded con- 
sequences, and from virtue and industry their 
peculiar sanctions. In many cases it must 
retider the rise in the price of labour, not a 
blessing, but a curse to the labourer, who, if 
there be an excess in what he earns beyond his 
immediate necessities, may be expected to de- 
vote this excess to his present gratification. 
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trusting to the> provision made by the law for 
his own and his family's support, should dis^ 
esse suspend, or death terminate his labours. 
Happily, in:Scotland, the same legislature which 
established a system of instruction for the poor 
resisted Uie introduction! of a legal provision 
for the support of poverty ; what they granted 
on^ the one hand, and what they refused on the 
other, wasi equally favourable to industry and 
good mOTals : and hence it will not appear 
surprising, . if the Scottish peasantry have a 
more than usual share of prudence and reflec- 
tion, if they approach nearer than persons of 
their order usually do to the definition of a 
man, that of ^ a being who looks before and 
after/" 

Notwithstanding these high authorities, able 
champions are not wanting on the opposite 
side. Bentham, in his excellent work, en- 
titled, Traites de Legislation Civile et Pe- 
i^e, contends, that it may be laid down as 
a general principle, that the legislature ought 
to establish a regular contribution for tb« wants 

c 
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of the poor, those only being understood by the 
term who are in absolute want of necessaries. 
He arrives at this conclusion by considerii^) 
ihat, amongst the poor, economy is an insuf- 
ficient resource against the accidents of fortune^ 
the revolutions of trade, natural calamities, and^ 
above all, sickness ; because there are numbers 
who can procure at the utmost only a bare sub^ 
sistence, and others, whose most strenuous ex^ 
ertions cannot even do that ^ and as to the rest, 
they will often fall into distress, without a de- 
gree of prudence and foresight scarcely to be 
expected from people of their condition. He 
considers voluntary contributions as a very issy- 
perfect remedy for the unavoidable evils of in- 
digence, on account of their uncertainty, the 
inequality of the burthen, and the random and 
partial manner in which they are distributed. 
See fome i, p. 202. 

In addition to Ae works already citedy we 
may refer the reader to ^^ An Inquiry into the 
Nature of Bei^volenibe, chiefly with a view 
tft elucidate the Prindi^ of the Pott Laws, 
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and to show their Immoral Tendency," by 
J. E. Bicheno. In this tract is a brief, but 
instructive history of the establishment of these 
laws, and of the successive alterations which 
they h^ve undergone. 



c2 



QUESTION IV. 



IS A NATION EEALLY ENRICHED BY ITS 

rOEEIGN COMMERCE? 

That a nation is enriched by its foreign com- 
merce may at first sight appear to admit of no 
dispute. The contrary, however, was very 
strenuously maintained a few years ago by a 
Mr.Spence, in a pamphlet, entitled, Britain 
Independent of Commerce, which possessed 
plausibility enough to convert many to its 
opinions, and amongst the rest Mr. Cobbett, 
who highly praised it, and supported its doc- ' 
trines in his Political Register. A most able 
reply to it, under the title of Commerce De- 
fended : an Answer to the Arguments by which 
Mr. Spence, Mr. Cobbett, and others have at- 
tempted to prove, that Commerce is not a 
Source of National Wealth, was published by 
Mr. Mill, the historian of India, and the au- 
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thor of an excellent elementary work on Politi* 
cal Economy, to which we have already had 
occasion to refer. This pamphlet may be re- 
commended to the student in economical sci- 
ence, not only as a full and masterly exposi- 
tion of the question in dispute, but as throwing 
considerable light on the general sources of the 
wealth of nations, and other interesting topics. 
Spence's pamphlet attracted the notice of, se- 
veral of the reviews, and particularly that of 
the Edinburgh. See vol. xi, p. 429, et seq. 

On this subject we may also refer to a re- 
cently published work, of no common merit, 
entitled, An Essay on the Production, of 
Wealth, by R. Torrens, where (in chap, vi) 
an excellent explanation is given of the bene- 
ficial effects of commerce. He ably xmfolds 
the great advantages which peculiarly attend 
the commercial intercourse of new and old 
countries, . a topic deserving of especial con- 
sideration. The reader may likewise consult 
the third chapter of Mill's Elements of Politi- 
cal Economy above referred to. He will there 
find the author maintaining a position, which 
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may at first startle a mind trained in the old 
mercantile prejudices. It is, that ^^ the com^ 
modities imported are the cause of the' benefits 
deriyed from a foreign trade.''-^*^ When one 
country exchanges, in other words, when one 
country traffics wi& another, the whole of its 
advants^ consists in the commodities mported. 
It benefits by the importation, and by nothing 
else/* 

To the question, how we are enriched by 
trade, another able writer gives &e following 
answer : •«« 

^^ The mind and faculties of man are con- 
stantly engaged in pursuit of his own happi- 
jiess, and in multiplying the means of subsist- 
ence, comfort, and enjoyment. Trade, which 
«fieetB the exchange of a part of the produc- 
tions of the soil, industry, and talent of any 
cQuntiy, against those of the soil, industry, and 
4]alent of aU other countries, is the great instru- 
ment of multiplying these means. By die aid 
of this exehange, not only those natural pro- 
dbetions, which Providence has distributed in 
abundance in one portion of the globe, and re^ 
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fused to some other, ace rendered commcm to 
all ; but the soil of every country, and of every 
portion of every country, is left at liberty to be 
oiltivated principdly, or wholly, if necessary^ 
in raising those productions for which it is best 
calculated and adapted ; those which, by ex- 
perience, it has been found to afford of the best 
quality, in the greatest abundance, and at the 
least expense of capital and labour. Labour, 
or capital, employed in manufactures, is enabled 
to avail itself of local situations and natural ad- 
vantages (for instance, a stream or a coal 
mine), and to adapt itself exclusively to those 
pursuits in which, from any peculiar disposi- 
tion, dexterity, ingenuity, or fortuitous dis- 
covery, the people of any particular country, 
or any particular part of them, may excel. 
The advantage derived from the division of 
labour is well known. What is effected by 
the operation of that principle, for a single un- 
dertaking, is, by the aid of commerce, effected 
for the whole world. Commerce enables the 
population of each separate district to make 
the most of its peculiar advantages, whether 
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derived from nature, or acquired by th^ appli- 
cation of industry, talent, and capital ; to md^e 
the most of them for its own consun]qption ; 
leaidng, at the same time, the greatest possible 
iranainder to be given in exchange for any 
other commodities produced more easily, more 
abundantly, or of: better quality, in other dis- 
tricts of the world. It is thus that a country 
,is enriched by commerce." The Question con- 
cerning the Depreciation of our Currency i^tated 
and examined, by W. Huskisson, Esq. M, P. 
.'Seventh edition^ P- 61, et seq. 



QUESTION V. 



IS IT SOUND POLICY IN ANY GOVERNMENT 
TO IMPOSE RESTRAINT^ ON THE IMPOR- 
TATION OF FOREIGN GOODS, WITil THE 
VIEW OF PROTECTING DOMESTIC MANU- 
FACTURES ? 

Many readers may think, that this question has 
long since been satisfactorily settled ; but die 
fact is, diat, however the most eminent politi- 
cal writers may agree about it, there are num- 
bers in the commercial world who. regard the 
restrictive system as a source of real wealth to 
the country which adopts it. In the United 
States of America, strenuous exertions have 
been recently made to impress the government 
and the people with the salutary efiects of giv- 
ing encouragement to their own infant manu- 
factures, or protecting them from competition 
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by prohibitions, or excessive duties on foreign 
articles of the same kind ; and the advocates of 
this system have pointed to England as an ex- 
ample of the wealth which it has produced. 
They have urged upon the attention of their 
countrymen, that although English writers have 
declaimed against bounties, and monopolies, 
and protecting duties, yet Aat the government 
itself has pertinaciously adhered to them ; and 

ft 

iknt it appeared to be the policy of these 
islanders to hold out one doctrine to other 
countries, while they themselves cunningly 
acted upon another. 

In the consideration of the present question, 
it is usrful to keep in view the distinction be- 
tween the policy of a free trade, abstracteiUy 
considered, and the policy of establishing it in 
a eountry where the contrary system has long 
eidsted, fmd has drawn capital and industry 
into channels, from which it would produce 
much evil to remove them. It is, in £eu^ on 
the latter point, or the application of tiie doc- 
trine, that controversy generally arises, many 
being willing to admit the abstract principle. 
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who are determinedly opposed to every mea- 
sure for putting it in practice. It is a great 
point gaitied, however, to have the abstract 
principle admitted ; to have ab accordance of 
opinion as to what would be the bdst system, if 
circumstances left us free to choose. ^' A per- 
fect freedom of trade," says Malthus, ^' is a 
vision, which it is to be feared can never be 
realized. But still it should be our object to 
make as near approaches to it as we can. It 
should always be considered es the great ge- 
neral rule. And whenever any deviations from 
it are proposed, those who propose them are 
bound clearly to make out ike exception." 

This whole subject has been so ably ex- 
plained by Adam Smith, in the fourth book of 
his Wealth of Nations, that subsequent writers 
have had little else to do than repeat his argu- 
ments, and illustrate his positions. One simple 
proposition is, in truth, sufficient to decide the 
question, and is the basis of all the reasonings 
of our great economist upon it. It is, ^* that 
in every country it always is, and must be, the 
interest of th^ great body of the people to 
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buy whatever they want of those who sell it 
cheapest" 

The present topic is, of course, more or less 
fully treated of in almost all works on Political 
Economy ; and it is unnecessary here to make 
particular references to the works of Say, Mal- 
thus, Ricardo, Torrens, Mill, and others. 
Amongst other treatises, the reader may con- 
sult a pamphlet, entitled. Observations on 
the Restrictive and Prohibitory Commercial 
System, from the MSS of Jeremy Bentham, 
Esq., in which there are various arguments, 
economical, moral, and political, urged in fa- 
vour of a free trade. 



QUESTION VI. 



OUGHT THEEE TO BE ANY LEGISLATIVE 
INTERFERENCE WITH THE IMPORTATION 
OR EXPORTATION OF CORN? 

In the preceding question^ respecting restraints 
on importation, we purposely limited the in- 
quiry to manufactured goods, because the sub- 
ject of a free trade in com is 'of a magnitude 
and importance to require a separate discus- 
sion, and iuTolves considerations peculiar to 
itself. Of a question so much agitated, and 
abounding in so many collateral topics, it 
would not be easy, within our confined limits, 
to bring a condensed exposition before the 
eye of the reader. We select, however, a 
passage from Say, which touches upon the 
most popular and material points of the con- 
troversy. 
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^' The substance of the argument of the pro- 
hibitionists may be reduced to this : that it is 
expedient to aicourage domestic agriculture, 
even at the expense of the consumer, to avoid 
the risk of starvation by external means ; which 
is seriously to be apprehended on two occa- 
sions in particular: first, when ihe power or 
influence of 8u belligerent it able to intercept or 
check the import^ which might become neces- 
sary ; secondly, when the corn-growing coun- 
tries themselves experience a scarcity, and are 
obliged to retain the whole of their crops for 
their own subsistence^ 

** It was replied by the partisans of a free 
trade, that, if Bngland were to become a re^-* 
lar and constant importer of grain, not one, 
but many foreign countries would grow into* 
a habit of supplying her : the raising of com 
for her market in Poland^ Spain, Batbaory, and 
North America, would be more extensively 
practised, and the sale of their piodiice would 
become equally indi£f>ensable to them, as the 
purchase would be to Engtand ; that even- 
Buonaparte, the most bitter enemy Er^land 
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had ever encountered, bad taken ber money 
for tbe license to export com : tbat crops never 
fail at tbe same time all over tbe world ; and 
tbat an extensive commerce of grain would 
lead to tbe formation of large stores and de* 
pots, wbicb will offer tbe best possible security 
against tbe recurrence of scarcity; and tbat, 
accordingly, as- tbey asserted, tbere are no 
Gauntries less subject to tbat calamity, or even 
to violent fluctuations of price, tban tbose tiiat 
gi!ow tko com at all ; for wbicb tbey dited tbe 
example of Holland, and otber nationii simi'^ 
larly circumstanced." Say's Political Economy 
(translated by Prinsep), book i, cbap» xvii« 

Mr. Mill has presented us, in bis ^^ Ele« 
ments," witb a most able discussion of tbis 
question. It is tbe summing up of a lumriiious 
mind« After noticing tbe argument against a 
free trade, given in tbe preceding extract, be 
proceeds to combat anotber frequently urged, 
viz. diat if tbe mercbants and manufacturers 
enjoy in certain cases tbe ndonopoly of the 
bome su{iply, tbe farmers and landlords are 
subject to injustice, if a similar monopoly is 
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not bestowed upon them. The hollo wness of 
this allegation he exposes in a manner that 
can scarcely fail to produce conviction ; and he 
lays open several other fallacies on the subject 
of the com trade with equal success. For 
further information the reader, is referred to 
the following works : — 

Smith's Wealth of Nations, book iv, chap. v. 

Malthus's Essay on Population, book iii,^ 
chap, xi and xii. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, (Supp.), Article, 
Com Laws. 

An Essay on the Impolicy of a Bounty. on 
the Exportation of Grrain, and on the Princi- 
ples, which ought to regulate the Commerce 
of Grain (pamphlet), by James Mill. 

An Essay on the Extemal Com Trade, by 
R. Torrens (a work of considerable ability, and 
containing a pretty thorough discussion of the 
subject). 

Ricardo's Principles of Political Econoniy 
and Taxation, chap, xxii (2d edition). 



QUESTION VII. 



IS IT POSSIBLE THAT MECHANICAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS FOR SUPERSEDING MANUAL 
LABOUR CAN BE CARRIED TO EXCESS, 
AND BE THE CAUSE OF A PERMANENT 
WANT OF EMPLOYMENT? 

r 

I 

The extensive use of machinery, which en-* 
ables a few men to do the work of many, and 
the contemporaneous prevalence of severe dis- 
treito arising from a want of emplojrment, have 
naturally suggested the opinion, that the former 
is the cause of the latter. The question, how- 
ever, is by^no means of recent date. One of 
our earliest writers in the modem era of po- 
litical, economy, Sir James Steuart, devotes a 
phapter to it, in which, although he does hot 
treat it in a very profound manner, he will 
prove, perhaps, to have arrived at a just con-^ 

D 
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elusion. " It is hardly possible,** he observes^ 
'^ suddenly to introduce the smallest innovation 
into the political economy of a state, let it be 
ever so reasonable, nay ever so profitable, 
without incurring some inconveniences. A 
room omiot be swept ,i4o«t rafaiog du.t; 
one cannot walk abroad without dirty ing . one's 
shoes ; neither can a machine, which abridges 
ih^ labour bf mien, be introduced alt at once 
bat6 tai eitteiisite tnanUfdctUre, without throw- 
ing many people into IdletHess." ^' These in- 
conveniences are only temporary ; the ad- 
vantage is permanbnt; and the necessity of iiii^ 
iroducing every method of abridging labour 
nid expense, in order to supply the wants 6f 
liixiiritau^inankiivd, i^ «ibsolutely indi^ensable^ 
aecarding' toiitiodem poHcy^ According to ex-^ 
peri^nce, and accdrding tci relisbn." Inqtt>ry 
into fhe Prindipies bf Political Bcbnomy^^ 
b^ok i, ;dliap; ;itix; 

The question Ims beeh diiscu$sed with moi*e 
Ininuteiiess; aild profundity, by later mrtitBtSf 
jftarticdarly with ieferiEincQ tqlhe actual sltua^ 
tion of afildrib since thfe i^turp of peaces 
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Mr. Maltbufi,? in a Mctioo <^f his Priacfpliis fif 
Political Ecoholmy, eutifledi" Qf JnyentloM 
t6. abndge Labouf^ tonsidered as arStimuhui 
to the < oontiiiued Increase of Weallii/' has 
somte femarkstfbeamg (iipon it, 'but he by no 
meana treats the subject iKrith the hftnd of at 
master. There is in that sectioni cis in tho 
whole book, a sort of vacmation in; his tieieii^ 
and a pioneneds to quidify and neutralize . his 
coiicluhionA^ whibh icannot fail to ^afaike eveiy 
reader^ andhwbich redder it difficult toi state 
Ids 0|iintons^exeiipfr<i|t hia oitsi words. Tl» 
sun of thfem on the present <)iie^tion seetnik^to 
fae:^ tfaatdhe adi^iKtages dtm fiomiithe sub^ 
dittition of ^maohineigr:f(»e manual labwr, der 
peadiqpQfn the extension of tfaenmrketrfocrthl^ 
commodities produced, «iod die/.inoteailed'iStii' 
Biiilim given fi> con8u^^>tiom? lOn ihis repvet 
sentlEtibn M. Say jusdjr rantehs, that >itr:ts a 
ccHiftbed view of the subjects If f Oveil^oks 
obe exceedingly iinfiortant advant%e, wIficA 
woidd be felt, even whfere the cohstimptioii 
of the a!rtide produced was ndt susceptible of 
increase, namely, the virtual increase of incd&ie 

D 2 
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cm the part of the consumers of the article, or 
perhaps, more properly speaking, the aug- 
mentation of the power of their incomes. -As 
they give less for the article in question, they 
have evidently more of their income left to 
bestow on other articles ; and the encoun^e- 
ment of industry in other manufactures will be 
exactly commensurate to its discourag^ent in 
that where the machinery is introduced. For 
all the hands dirown out of employ by the 
machinery, there will be a demand in other 
quarters ; and the only possible evil is the loss 
and incouTenience, which the workmen will 
sustain^ in transfenring their industry to an ejm- 
ployitient with which they are unacquainted. 
Thus mechanical improvements superseding 
manual labour, cannot be the cause of a /ler- 
numentwent of employment For further< il- 
lustration the reader may consult Say's Lettem 
to Mr. Malthus, particularly the fourth ; Say's 
Political Economy, book i, chap, vii; Mal- 
Ihus's Principles of Political Economy, chap. 
¥ii, sect, v ; Sismondi's Nouveaux Principes 
d'Economie Politique. 
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The last named author takes a most decided 
part against machinery beyond a certain point. 
When production, says he, is fully equal to 
consumption, every discovery in the arts or in 
mechanics is a calamity, because it only adds 
to the enjoyments of the consumers the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining them at a cheaper rate, 
while it deprives the producers of even life 
itself. 

It is proper to add, that Mr.Ricardo, in the 
third edition of his work on Political Economy, 
contends (not perhaps very consistently with 
some other of his opinions), that the introduc- 
tion of machinery occasions a permanent dimi- 
nution in the demand for labour. For an 
answer to his arguments, see the Preface to 
Torrens's Essay on Production, p. xi, note. 



QUESTION VIII. 



IS IT TKUE, THAT TifERE CANNOT BE A 
GENERAL OIUT OF COMMODITl£:S ? 

" It has been thoiighV' says Mal&ijs, "by 
iome ^aJtAe writers, ihit ' althoiigh tbisre ' may 
easily b^ a glut of particular cotam&odities^ 
there cannot possibly be a glut of commodities 
iil g^n^¥8l; bee$.ufse;^ according to iheiciiew of 
the ^ Subject, ' ^cimmbdities being always ex^ 
changed Sbr commodities; one half will -formsh 
a mtti*tet Ibr th& othk ^half, and productiob 
being thus the sole source of demand, an ex- 
cess in the supply of one article merely proves 
a deficiency in the supply of some other, and 
a general excess is impossible." The able 
writers alluded to, are 

M. Say, in his Political Economy, book i, 
chap. XV. 
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Mr. Ricardo, in his Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. 

Mr. Mill, in his Commerce Defended. 

As the argument of these distinguished 
economists is curious^ we present it at full 
lengdi in the wpids of Mr. Mill« 

^* No proposition in political economy," says 
he, "seems to be more certaiii than tbis^ 
iniiich I am going to announce, how paradox- 
ical sQever it may at fiisnt sight appeiur ; and if 
It be true, none undouhtedly can be deemed 
of more importance* The production of . com-^ 
modities creates, and is &e onie and umversal 
cause which creates, a i^arket for the com- 
modities produced. Let us but consider whal 
m mewt by a market Is any thing else unr 
denslood by it than that something is ready to 
be exchanged for ibe commodity which we. 
»o«id ^ of ! When ioocU «e «med to 
market, what . is wan&d is somebody to buy. 
But ^ to buy, 6ne must have wherewithal to 
pay. It is obviouidy, therefore^ the collective 
means of payment, wliich exist m the whole 
;aalion, that constitute the i^nlire mariket of the 
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nation. But wherein consist the collective 
means of payment of the whole nation ? Do 
they not consist in its annual produce, in the 
annual revalue of the general mass of its in- 
habitants? But if a nation's power of pur- 
chasing is exactly measured by its annual (nto- 
duoe, as it undoubtedly is; -the more you in- 
crease the annual produce, the more, by that 
very act, you extend the national market, the 
power of purchasing, and the actual purchases 
of the nation. Whatever be the additional 
quantity of goods, therefore, which is at any 
time created in any country, an additional 
power of purchasing, exactly equivalent, is at 
the same instant created ; so that a nation c^i 
never be naturally overstocked either widi 
capital or with commodities ; as the very opera- 
tion of capital makes a vent for its produce."-*- 
^^ When money is laid out of the questicm, is 
it not in reality the different commodities of 
the country, tibat is to say, the different articles 
of theiannud produce, which are annually exf 
changed against one another ? Whether these 
commodities are in great quantities or in small^ 
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that is to say, whether the country is rich or 
poor, will not one half of them always balance 
the other? and is it not ihe barter of one half 
of them with the other, which actually consti- 
tute the annual purchases and sales of the 
country? Is it not the one half of the goods 
of the country which universally forms the 
market for the other half, and vice versa ? And 
is this a market that can ever be overstocked? 
Or can it produce the least disorder in ikia 
market, whether the goods are in great or in 
small quantity? AH that here can ever be 
requisite is, that the goods should be adapted 
to one another ; that is to say, that every man 
who has goods to dispose of should always 
find all those different sorts of goods with 
which he wishes to supply bimself in return. 
What is &e difference when the goods are in 
great quantity and when they are in small? 
Only this, that in the one case the people«are 
liberally supplied with goods, in the other tiiat 
tkey are scantily; in. the oi^e case that the 
country is rich, in. the other that it is poor: 
hut Ail the one case, as well as in the other, the 
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whole of the goods will be exchanged, the one 
half against the other; and the market will 
always be equal to tl^ supply. Thus it ap- 
pears, that the demand of a nattcm is always 
equal to the produce of a nation. This indeed 
must be so ; for what is the demand of a na^ 
tion ? The demand of a nation is exactly its 
poller of puichasing. But what is its power 
of purchasing ? The extent undoubtedly of its 
annual produce. The extent of its demand, 
therefore, and the extent of its* supply^ are al- 
wieiys exactly commensurate/'—" It may be 
necfissary, however, to remaric, that a nation 
may easily haye more than enough of any one 
commodity, though she can neter have more 
than enough of commodities in generals Thi^ 
quantily of any one cpmmodily 'may eiasSiy be 
carried beyond its due proportion ;^ but by that 
very circumstance is implied^ tbsA <ioii)e odier 
eommpdily is not provided in ^sftffipiistit ^prb^ 
pokion. What indeed is meahf by a. coih* 
isiodity^s exceeding the marketl ' Is it not, that 
there is a portion of it^ for which thi$re/4s 
nothing th^Bit can be had in exchai^? : Biit of 
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those oth^r tfaings, then, the proportion k too 
smaH. A part of the means of producdony 
which had been applied to the preparation of 
this superabundant commodity, should have 
been applied to the prefiaration of diose odiei^ 
contmodities, tiH 4^ balance between them had 
been established. Whenever diis balance iid 
properly preserved, there can be no superjQuity 
of commoditieis, none for which a market will 
not l>e ^eady . This balsfnce, tdd, the naJtural 
order of things has so powerful a tendency to 
produce^ liiat it will always be yery exactly 
fiiieserved^ whfere the injudicioua lamperihg^of 
government does not prevent, or those dtscMr-^ 
deiis in ihe intei'qourse'of the world,' prbdnced 
Vj tilBas into vfidoh.the undffebding part of 
nubkind »e plunged, by the folly much mbre 
frequently than by the wisdom of their rulers.* 
Commerce Defended, p. 81, et seq., 2d edit. 

This ingenious argument is examined by 
Mr. Malthus, in his Principles of Political 
Economy, at some length. See chap, vii, 
sect iii. He doeis not appear, however, to be 
very successful or very clear in his attempt to 
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refute it. M. Sismondi has also opposed the 
doctrine, in his Nouveaux Principes d'Eco-* 
nomie Politique, where he asserts, that^^upoit 
this principle it becomes absolutely impossible 
to comprehend or explain the most established 
fact in the histoi^ of commerce, the glut of 
the markets." 

To combat the objections brought by these 
distinguished writers, M. Say has again en^ 
tered the field. In his Letters to Mr. Mal^ 
thus, he takes a pretty extensive survey of 
the whole question, and furnishes a variety of 
considerations, which will have great wei^t 
in its determination. The reader may also 
Consult Mr. Ricardo's Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, chap, xxi, entitled, 
*^ Effects of Accumulation on Profits and In- 
terest.'* 



QUESTION IX. 



rs IT BENEFICIAL OR INJURIOUS TO LIMIT 
BY LAW THE RATE OF INTEREST? 



V. 



This subject has been most ably discussed by 
Jeremy Bendiam, in a small work, entitled. 
Defence of Usuiy ; showing ihe Impolicy of 
the present Legal Restraints on the terms of 
Pecuniary Bargains ; in a Series of Letters to 
a Friend. This is one of his earliest produc* 
tions, and free from those peculiarities of stjrle, 
^hich have prevented the later works of this 
profound writer from being generally known. 
The fundamental position which he endeavours 
if> establish is, '^that no man of ripe yefurs and 
of »und mind, »=tmg fted,, «>dwhh m .y« 
op^n, ought to be hindered, with a view to his 
advantage, frx>m making such bargain, in the 
way of obtaining money, as he thinks fit ; nor 
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(what is a necessary consequence) any body 
hindered from supplying him, upon any terms 
he thinks proper to accede to." Having laid 
down this position, the author proceeds to ex- 
amine five arguments, which may be brought 
in favour of the restraints on money bargains : 
1. Prevention of Usuiy, 2. Prevention of 
Prodigality. 3. Protection of Indigence against 
Extortion. 4. Repression of the Temerily of 
Projectors. 5. Protecidon of Simplicity agaw^t 
Imposition. 

The fatility of ihese allegations he sets in a 
dear light ; and having ihus sbown^^tiiat there 
Bte nd ways in which those laws dii) any g)QO<^ 
he points out several in which thdy ca^ot but 
do mischief, viz. by, precluding many from the 
tKe^dful pecuniafry assistance altogether; by 
forcing ni^n upon more disadvanlagedus Ways 
6f obtaining it ; or upon more disadvdntagedife 
teitns in the very way forbidden ; by e&posing 
a tti^eM class of nien to utimeHted suffering 
imd disgrace ; atnd by encouraging and pro- 
tectiiig treachery and ingratitude. 

Thei^e is one consideration appertaining to 
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the |>resent qucistion, which, when didy weighed^ 
will have moire influeHcb, perhaps, than any 
dlheir in its final determination: it is, why, 
when all other kinds of bargains are left frl^e, 
djLOtjid' pecunk^ry bargains be thtis shackled! 
Why should a insin be allowed td get as much 
profit as he can upon his goods, and as much 
rent as he can for his houses or his lands, and 
be jirevented from getting as much interest as 
he can for the Use of his money ? 

Chiir great economist, Adam Smith, etprlEisses 
himself, in his Wealth of Nations, ds being in 
fkvotir of legislative intetference with the rsLte 
of interest ; but he is said td have acknow- 
ledged himself in error on this point, after a 
perusal of ihe arguments of Mr. Bentham. 
Sir James Steuart has a chapter, in ihe fourth 
book of his Political Economy, entitled, " Of 
the Regulation of Interest by Statute," in which 
he maintains the necessity of such a regulation, 
to restrain the frenzy of some borrowers, and 
to protect others firom the oppression of iheir 
creditors. Gkmilh and Say take the same side 
as Bentham. See the' Inquiry into the various 
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Systems of Political Economy, book iii, chap, 
iii, by the former, and Political Economy, book 
ii, chap, yiii, by the latter. It may be added, 
for die information of those who are not. in 
possession of Mr. Bentham's little volume, that 
they will find an excellent abstract of its con^ 
tents, and commentary upon it, in the Edin* 
^urgh Review. 

The abolition of the Usury Laws has been 
lately submitted to Parliament (more than once 
we believe), by Mr. Serjeant Onslow ; and there 
is little doubt, that, in process of time, when the 
subject becomes more thoroughly understood, 
he will succeed in his object 



QUESTIO]^ X. 



Id PARSIMONY BENEFICIAL OR INJURIOUS 
TO NATIONAL WEALTH? AND DOES IT, 
OR DOES IT NOTy LESSEN CONSUMPTION? 

It is a well known doctrine of Adam Smith's^ 
that every prodigal is a public enemy, and 
every frugal man a public benefactor. '' Pai^ 
sim0ny/''he says^ ^' and not industry, is thd 
immediate cause of the increase of capital. 
Industry, indeed, provides the subject which 
parsimony accumulates. But whatever indus-> 
try might acquire, if parsimony did not save 
and store up, the capital would never be the 
greater." It is by parsimony, therefore, that 
public wealth must be incr^ised. 

This doctrine has been broadly and decidedly 
QPP<Med ; and it has been contended, that it isr 
W; expenditure, and not parsimony, that the 
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augmentation of national wealth depends ; that 
saving diminishes demand, and thereby dis- 
courages industry ; that the tendency to save 
is generally too great, and that lai^ loans on 
the part of government are often necessary to 
counteract its pernicious effects, and to recon- 
vert into revenue that capital, wluch the paral-^ 
ponkiua habits of individuals^have saved irom 
Hheir incomes^ lb this representation ther fol- 
lowers of Adam Smith reply, that '* what is 
9iuuiaIIy saved is as legukrly cenmmed as 
Irhat ^{qpent ; awi that the ecmsuaiptipn, or de^ 
BUttdy cannot be decrtestd by parsiiiiony, ti- 
tiiough ,t)ie ccosumera may b^ difierent from 
wbUi diey wocdd be if nothing v^»e mreiJ^ 
;' lift the w6ffds of M« Say, *^iit m«idt on no* ae- 
eoiiMl be ovetlooked^ that, in oaie vmym otiber^ 
a Mving^ svcb as that we have hemi ^peakil^f 
of^ vAetbeff expended prododiveky w unpro* 
ducdvely, atill it in aU. eases esqpendecl and 
consumed ; and tint k a troth that inwt remove 
* t^tiioo extremely fidse, tfacMighi very modi in 
vfoguc^ maiftdif, that saving infuires and finitsr 
cansMolptionu N^iactofsahm^sobtractainrthe 
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least from eonfuni^tioii/provtded &e fbing daV^d 
be remvested, or restored to pfodu^tive etiipldj- 
maDtt" PdUtical Economy, ^b6dk i, ^bap. xi? 

In a note on the above psissagt, Mr. Prmsep, 
the translator of Say^ remarks as fdilcjws : *' On 
4he subjeet of savings Sismoadi^aatid dierklm 
our oim Mal&iJBs^ bate adopted a &Sem^ 
opimoii. Aceordmg to Aem^ &e |)Oweri[^ ef 
prodttotion have akeady outran the desire^ smd 
the abiHty to coasonej ^onseq^ndy, evetf 
limg that tends to reduce dial desire is in- 
|orious^ because it is akoady too in^art for die 
interests of i»roductionr Wherefore, inasnmch 
as the desire of accumulation is the ditei^ ofif^ 
pteite to that of eomun^tion, it nrast of neees- 
siky be ii^ttrioud in Ihe highest degree; On 
these princtplea it might be proved, without 
diffiealty, that the prodigality of ptiBlie authd* 
rity, war, or the poor law of Enfghoidv k ti 
natioiHtl benefil^ for aU of thetn ^ stimffdate' cdn* 
sumption; Indeed, they leare their readers to 
dvaw thi& inevitable coKehffsion ; for ttey mitti-' 
tain^ in pkd& term% that tbe^ enlttr^ement of < thfe^ 
produetire powders of man^ by tber mile of ma'^ 

£2 
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chinery or otiierwise, makes the existence of un- 
productive consumers a matter, not of mere pos- 
sibility or probability, but of actual necessity and 
expedience. Vide Sismondi, Nouv. Prin. liv. ii, 
c. iii, and liv. iv, c. iv ; Malthus, Principles of 
Political Economy. These maxims would jus- 
tify the prodigality of Louis XIV of France, 
and of the Pitt system of England. But for- 
tunately they are erroneous : and, if the con- 
trary principles j laid down by our author here, 
and infrk, chap, xv, needed further illustration 
or support, they have been rendered still more 
clear and convincing by his recent Lettres k 
M. Malthus." 

- The sentiments of Mr. Malthus on this sfub- 
ject are so well explained in the following pas-^ 
sage of the Introduction to his Principles of 
Political Economy, that we cannot do better 
than present it to the reader. 

^^ Adam Smi& has stated, that capitals are 
increaised by parsimony; that every frugal 
man is a public benefactor; and that thein-^ 
crease of wealth depends upon the balance of 
produce above consumption. That these pror^ 
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positions are true to a great extent is perfectly 
unquestionable. No considerable and continued 
increase of wealth could possibly take place 
without that degree of frugality which occa«- 
sions, annually, the conversion of some reve* 
nue into capital, and creates a balance of pro- 
duce above consumption ; but it is quite ob* 
vious, that they are not true to an indefinite ex- 
tent ; and that the principle of saving, pushed 
to excess, would destroy the motive to produc-* 
tion. If every person were satisfied with the 
simplest food, the poorest clodiing, and the 
meanest houses, it is certain, that no other sort 
of food, clothing, and lodging would be in ex- 
istence ; and as there would be no adequate 
motive to the proprietors of land to cultivate 
well, not only the wealth derived from con- 
veniences and luxuries would be quite at an 
end, but, if die same divisions of land con- 
tinued, the production of food would be pre- 
maturely checked, and population would come 
to a stand long before the soil had been well 
cultivated. If consumption exceed production, 
the capital of the country must be diminished, 



and , its wealth must be gradually destrayed, 
from its want of power to produce ; if produc- 
tipn be in great ei^cess above consumption, the 
motive to accumulate and produce must cease, 
fisom the want of will to consume. The two 
extremes are obvious; and it follows, that there 
must be some intermediate point, though the 
resources of political economy may not be able 
to ascertain it, where, taking into consideration 
both the power to produce and tl^ will to con* 
same, the encouragement to the increase of 
wealth is the greatest" p. 8 and 9. 

The reader will find some curious specula- 
tions, connected with the subject before us, in 
the iE^arl of Lauderdale's Inquiry into the Na-* 
ture and Origin of Public Wealth, particularly 
in chap, iv, entitled, ^^ Of the Possibilit|r of in<- 
ei^aaing Wealth by any other means than those 
by whiehit is produced." His Lordship is a 
determined opponent of Adam Smith's views 
with respect to parsimony, which, when pushed 
luE^yond a certain extent, he considers ^^ must 
be fatal to the prc^ess of public wealth.-' 
, Many excellent observations on the ^Bfeet» 
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of accumulatioii will be found in various parts 
of Say's Letters to Malthus, more particularly 
in the second letter, where die arguments of 
the latter writer are very fairly met and an- 
swered. 
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QUESTION XL 



IS THE FUNDING SYSTEM CONSISTENT WITH 

SOUND POLICY? 

^^ It appears to have been the common practice 
of antiquity to make provision, during peace^ 
for the necessities of war, and to hoard up trea- 
sures beforehand, as the instruments, either of 
conquest or defence, without trusting to extra- 
ordinary impositions, much less to borrowing 
in times of disorder and confusion,'* — " On the 
contrary, our modem expedient, which has be- 
come very general, is to mortgage the public 
revenues, and to trust that posterity will pay 
off the incumbrances contracted by their an- 
cestors. And they, having before their eyes 
so good an example of their wise fathers, have 
the same prudent reliance on their posterity ; 
who at last, from necessity more than choice, 
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are obliged to place the same confidence in a 
new posterity." These are the words of Hume, 
in his able Essay on Public Credit. Since his 
time, the system of borrowing has been carried 
to an extent, which he probably would have 
conceived as utterly impossible, and new light 
has been thrown on the various ways in which 
it operates on the interests of society. The 
consequences of public debts are of the highest 
importance, both in an economical and in a po- 
litical view. Our question, therefore, might 
be separated into two : 1 . As to the efiects of 
the funding system on national wealth : 2. As 
to its efiects on the relative situation of the 
government and the people ; or, in other words, 
its efiects on civil liberty, to which might be 
added, its efiects on the foreign relations of a 
country. It was the latter, or the political 
consequences, which > Hume regarded as far 
the most momentous. "Though the injury,"* 
says he, " that arises to commerce and in- 
dustry from our public funds, will appear, 
upon balancing the whole, not inconsiderable, 
it 13 trivial, in comparisou. of the> prejudice 
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that results to tbe state, considcfed as a bodj 
poUtic, which must support itself in the society 
of nations, and have various transactions with 
other states in wars and negociations. The 
ill there is pure and unmixed, vrithout any 
favourable circumstance to atone fw it ; and it 
is an ill too of a nature the highest . and . most 
importa^*' The whole essay of this nga- 
cious vnriter will amply repay the attention of 
the inquirer on the present weighty question. 

Burke seems to hare coincided with Hume, 
as to the political consequences of the funding 
system* ^^ Nations,'' says he, ^^ are wading 
deeper and deeper into an ocean of boundless 
debt Public debts, which iet fint were a se^ 
eurity to governments, by interesting mahy in 
the pubUc tranquillity, are likely in their ex- 
oess ito become the means of dieir subversion^ 
If governments provide for these debts iby 
heavy impositions, they perish iby becoming 
odious to the fieople. If lliey do not provide 
for than, they will be undone by the e£fovts of 
the moBt dangerous of all parties; I mesm an 
extensive discontented monied interest, injured 
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and not destrojed* TTbe men, who compose 
this interest, look for their security! in the first 
insteoce, to the fidelity of government ; in the 
second, to its power. If they find the old 
governments effete,^ worn oqt, and with their 
springs relaxed, so as not to be of sufficient 
vigour hr their purposes, they m^y seek new 
ones, that shall be possessed of more energy," 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. 

M. Say, in his excellent ivork on Political 
Economy, to which we have so often referred,, 
bestows considerable pains on the subject be- 
fore us. He enumerates wd examines the. 
following arguments, which have been adr 
dueed in favour or palliation of a national 
debt:-^ 

1 . It is a debt firom right hand to left, no 
wise enfeebling the body politic, 

2. Tlie securities become real substantial 
values, imd are so much positive wealth- 

3. The annual circulation is increased by 
the whole amoQnt of the annual disbursements, 
of gaveifmient. , 
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4. A national debt binds the creditor to 
the government. 

5. It is an index of public c^inion, and 
thereby operates as a check on government. 

6. It affords a prompt investment of capital. 
He endeavours to show the futility of all 

these arguments, except the last, which he 
considers as presenting the sole benefit of a 
national debt. See book iii, chap. ix. 

The question in an economical view evi- 
dently resolves itself in a great measure into 
the consideration of the effects of converting' 
Capital into revenue, which have already come 
under our notice, in the preceding question 
on the advantages or disadvantages of par- 
simony. Those, who contend that parsimony 
is the only method of enriching a country, 
must necessarily view the funding system a» 
the road to beggary and ruin* " When the 
public expense is defrayed by funding," says- 
Adam Smith, " it is defrayed by the annual 
destruction of some capital, which had before 
existed in the country ; by the perversions of 
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some portion of the annual produce, which 
had before been destined for the maintenance 
of productive labour, towards that of unpro-^ 
ductive labour." — " The practice of funding,'' 
he adds, " has gradually enfeebled eVjCry states 
which ha9 adopted it" See the excellent 
chapter on Public Debts, which concludes his 
immortal work on the Wealth of Nations. 

On the other hand, the adversaries of par- 
simony very consistently maintain, that the 
funding system, by the conversion of super- 
fluous capital into consumable revenue, gives 
a beneficial stimulus to agriculture and com- 
merce, and increases national wealth ; and, 
what is a necessary consequence, that all at- 
tempts to pay ofi^ a public debt by the conver- 
sion of sums destined for revenue into capital, 
must be injurious to public prosperity. On 
this ground, therefore, sinking funds are per- 
nicious in proportion to their efficacy. This 
last position is enforced at great length by the 
Earl of Lauderdale, in the chapter of his work 
referred to under the preceding question. 

Besides the works already cited, the reader 
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may coBsoh Spenoc^s pampblet^ Britaiif h^ 
dependent of Commerce; and MiU'if Com- 
merce Defended; also Ganilb's Inquiry into 
ibe Various Systems of Political Economy, 
bdok iiiy chap, iii and rr; Mal&tis's PrineipkfS 
of Pditicai Eccmomy, chap^ vii, sect ii. 



QUESTION XII. 



n IT mtUC, THAT TKE INTEREST 6F TELT 
irAND£aRl> IS AL^^ATt 0PP08£]> TO THAT 
OF THE COKSUHSE AND MAKUFACTUBSil? 

It vs affirmed bf Mr. Ricsrdo, tibat ^' the interest 
of tiie landlord i» always opposed to that c£ 
Aie consmner and mamifacturer. Com,'^ be 
proceeds to say, ^^ can be permanently at an; 
advanced price only because additioiial labour 
is necessary to produce it ; because its cost of 
producfi<m is increased;" The same caosise is- 
tfliriably raises rent^ it is tiiereibre for tihte in^ 
terest of the landilord, that ihe cost attending^ 
^ prodmetion of com should be increased.: 
ThiSf howein^y is not Ate interest of the con-^ 
sfimer ; to him it is desirabltv ^^ <^™ slundd? 
below, rekriiveiy to money and eommodities^' 
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• 

for it is always with commodities or money 
that com is purchased. Neither is it the in- 
terest of the manufacturer that com should be at 
a high price, for the high price of com will oc- 
casion high wages, but will not raise the price 
of his commodity. Not only, then, must more 
of his commodity, or, which comes to the same 
dung, the value of more of his conunodity^ be 
given in exchange for the com which he himself 
tonsumes, but more must be given, or the value 
of more, for wages to his workmen, for which 
he will receive no remuneration. All classes, 
therefore^ except the landlords, will be injured, 
by ihe increase in the price of com. The 
dealings between the landlord and the public 
are not like dealings in trade, whereby both: 
the seller and buyer may equally be said to 
gun; but the loss is wholly on one side, and 
the gain wholly on the other; and if coro 
could by importation be procured cheaper, the; 
loss in consequence of. not importing is far 
gKeater on one side, than the gain is on the; 
other." Principles of Political Ek^onomy and 
Taxation, chap, xxiv, p. 423^ 2d edit. 
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This reasoning is combated by Mr. Malthus ; 
but his objections to it are too long to be ex- 
traicted here. We must content ourselves with 
referring to his Principles of Political Econo- 
my, chap, iii, sect viii and ix. 

Mr. Ricardo himself has in some degree, 
qualified his conclusions on this subject, in, his 
recent pamphlet, entitled, On Protection to 
Agricultttre. 

** If landlords," says he, ^^ could be sure of 
the prices of com remaining steadily high, 
which happily they cannot be, they would have 
an interest opposed to every other class in the 
community ; for a high price, proceeding from 
difficulty of production, is the main cause of 
the rise of rent." — " This advantage to the 
landlords themselves would be more apparent 
than real; for, to complete the advantage, 
they should be able to calculate on steady as 
well as high prices. Nothing is so injurious 
to tenants as constantly fluctuating prices; and 
under a system of protection to the landlord, 
and prohibition against the importation of 
foreign com, tenants must be exposed to the 

F 



ike profits oi a faim^ a^e )iigh> . b§ IS inK|a«§f| 
to live <n^re pnQ^ely^and to make l^i^ jvb 
rangemeBts as if his g^d iortuine were jAfW^]M 
to continue; but a reverse is.fiwe fOi oi^e:/^ 
has then to suffer from his forn^or imftl^vi- 
denoe, . an4 he finds himscdf . eatangled iit..^^ 
penses, which render him ^tterlj unable , to 
fulfil his engagements with his laadUord.''-^ 
i^Tha landlord's rent is, indeed^ immlnally 
high ; but he is frequoitly in the situatipn of 
not being able to realise it; Idi4 lilide AoibAA 
eati exfs^ that a ipore moderate and stoa^ 
pme of com, with reggala^ profits to ^e tenant^ 
^ould afford to the landlord the b^t aeeantf 
Ibr his happinesS' and comfort, if not for iht 
reeigipt of the largest amount of rent"^: p. 4i, 

fW. SCO* ^ ^ , . ,^i. 



QUESTION Xlir 



IB 19 P08SIBLB, Tff AT A FAFtit CURRjBKeT^ 
METALS AT THE WILL OF THE HQl^PCB^ 

CAN BE kAiirrjiriiiBii iif AifiMComitltY 



t V 



No snbject has beef^moreF&eqiueQliy <}ip!cusfi^> 
unitbiii: theikflt dosnii yetvi^ tbaiijtli^ Mvwr 
ttg«9 ^pd difljodvaategear oi. an maQOv^^l^p 
paper currency, suclou as^ diat imIui^ illM .{n^iA? 
dated Englandtjsinee ^-tbos fai»&iiieo<. Bwk Re- 
stvictkm AoL < Whiles iDnie polilieiaiia ihave 
fBgaidei i|.. curreac^' of thia kiiad ymi 9n ni^Xn 
kaustifale mine of weaMi,^ and (itreiiaioufllyvii^ 
sskted a retum to caslt , pi^rmentir; oitb^jpsi l^i^^ 
pointed out its pemicioafl ioob^equ^ncw^ 4M)4 
eonteoided^ ibit tberiB wa^jiiiQ secitritjjr/^lgaisM^ 
llM»^mi«eki0irona fliietaatidns df IbeijelDeuiyitiiig 
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medium, but convertibility into specie, or at 
least into bullion. The latter doctrine has de- 
cidedly won the day, and there are now few, 
who maintain the expediency, of an incon- 
vertible paper-money, issued at the discretion 
of a set of private individuals ; although there 
is still a considerable difference of opinion as 
to the mode of effecting a return to a sounder 
system. 

Out of die discussions, to which this subject 
has given rise, there has lately grown an 
opinion, that however necessary a convertible 
paper ntay be, under existing circumstances-, 
yet the value of paper money might be sup- 
ported and secured, without any obligation to 
pay in the precious metals. 

" The obligation," says Mr. Mill, " of pay- 
ing the notes in the metal is a necessary se- 
curity, ' where they are issued at pleasure by 
I. 

private bankers. If they were issued by a 
government, strictly responsible to the people, 
it would not be indispensable ; for in that case 
the utility of keeping gold at the mint price, 
or, in other words, the currency of the same 
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value as if it was metallic, might be sq dis-^ 
tincdy understood, that it would not be the 
interest of those entrusted with the powers of 
government to allow it to vary." He then ^- 
deavours to show, that tliere are cases in which 
an advantage would be derived from a paper 
money, not convertible immediately into the 
metals. See his excellent Sections on Money, 
in chap, iii of Elements of Political Economy. 

Mr. Ricardo holds a similar doctrine. ^^ It 
is not necessary," says he, " that paper money 
should be payable in specie to secure its value ; 
it is only necessary, that its quantity should 
be regulated according to the value of die 
metal, which is declared to be the standard. 
If the standard were gold of a given weight 
and fineness, paper might be increased with 
every fall in the value of gold, or, which is 
the same thing in its effects, with every rise in 
the price of goods." — " Experience, however, 
shows," he continues, " that neither a state nor 
a bank ever have had the unrestricted power 
of issuing paper money without abusing that 
power: in all states, therefore, the issue of 
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jffkper moiiey ought to* be Hiider some dieck 
ftnd control; and BoUe isectais so proper for 
Aat purpose, as Ihat^of subjecting &e issuers 
of pap^r money 1o the obligation 'of paying 
tf^ir notes, eMier^ geld eoin or buttton*" 
fNriBeipiei^t^f Political Economy aod Tazationy 
cbap. xxvii;' *^ > ,. ^ •, 

Z^Foir fai4her infDAnatixm on the subject of a 
piiper du^ency, Aei ' reader may consult Mr. 
Huskiss^n'suble pamphlet^ eirtitl^'Ilie Ques- 
ti<^' eond^maif^ the Depreciation ^ of our -Clinr- 
reMy stated and Examined ; 'also Mr. Rioaido^s 
Proposals for an Ecimomieal and Secure Cur- 
rency. 



QUESTION XIV. 



UAg hlS( INFLUX bF HONET^ OR A^ IK*^ 
CREASE OF THE. CIRCULATING BJEDlUM, 
Ak«^ TENDllNfeY TO gTIMULATfi PR9* 
©UCTION ? 



It is a doctrifie of Mr. Hume^ in his Essay on 
Money> Aat an influx of the precious metals 
gives great encouragement to industry, during 
di^ idferval Which elapses before the priceii of 
botnufodities are adjusted to the increased 
^{uliniity of specie. ' ' ** We 'fiiid,*' says he^ 
^' ^M, ill ^yeiry kingdolh, into whicH mdney 
bieglns tb fiotr in greatpr abundance thah 
fbitoerlyi feriBry thidig takes a, new fdce : labour 
1^ industry gkin Hf^ ; the iheirchant becomes 
mitir^'^iiteirptteiiig, the tnaniifaeturer moire dilir 
^raiid'^k^fbl, asid ^t^d the &nher follows 
hib plMigh widi gtieateir alacrity and idteiitioii/ 
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** In my opinion," he continues, '^ it is only 
in this interval, or intermediate situation, be- 
tween tbe acquisition of money and rise of 
prices, that the increased quantity of gold and 
silver is favourable to industry." 

This doctrine, originally applied to an in- 
flux of the precious metals, has of late been 
adduced to prove the advantages of an in- 
creasing paper currency. And if a benefit of 
the kind alleged is admitted in the former 
case, it cannot be denied in the latter. The 
question, therefore, becomes of far higher im- 
portance, than it was when our currency was 
metallic. 

In support of this new application of Hume s 
doctrine, an appeal has been made to recent 
experience. While the Bank of England, it is 
said, was increasing its issues of paper, every 
&ing went on prosperously ; agriculture flou- 
rished, and. commerce was in full activity : but 
no sooner iSAd that establishment begin to with- 
draw its notes, and contract its issues, than dis- 
tress seized upon alLthe industrious classes, re- 
alizing the picture, which Hume hai^ drawn, of a 
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nation whose monej is decreasing in quantity. 
" There is always," says he, " an interval 
before matters be adjusted to their new situa- 
tion ; and this interval is as pernicious to in* 
dustry, when gold and silver are diminishing, 
as it is advantageous, when these metals are 
increasing. The workman has not the same 
employment from the manufacturer and mer- 
chant, though he pays the same price for 
every thing in the market. The farmer can- 
not dispose of his com and cattle, though he 
inust pay the same rent to his landlord. The 
poverty, and beggary, and sloth, which must 
ensue, are easily foreseen." Such have been 
the effects, it is saidj of that diminution of our 
paper currency, which has been the conse- 
quence of the attempt to return to . cash pay- 
ments. 

Hume's doctrine has been closely examined 
by Mr. Mfll. " Mr. Hume has supposed," 
says he, ^* that certain otheF effects are pro- 
duced by the increase of the quantity of 
money. When an augmentation of money 
commences, individuals, more or fewer, go 
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ibto 1h^ iMrket "with greater Mons. Hie dm- 
isequ^nce k, that fhej offer better prices/ Th^ 
mcteafl^ed price gives eneonraget^ent to A6 
ph)dticers, who are uieitod t6 greater activity 
end indmtity; and an increase of produdtioa 
is the donsequetce. . ' 

^'Thii doctrine ' implies a ^ant of dear 
ideas 'respedtilig ptodaction. Hie agents of 
pfoduction are die commodities themselves, 
not the price' of them* They are the %>od of 
the labdarer^ 'ihe tooln'and inaehinerjr "^iAt 
^ich he irorkis, and liie raw materials i;(^hidi 
lie Wobks np^. These are not increased by 
<iit inerei^eof money: hoW thea"<;an 'there be 
ttore i^odnctioii ? ' This iir a ddmohstiiatiotl, 
dmt the condusicm^ «l jdrroneow at which 
H4l9ie has fitrived. It my Ite safdsfaotoiy also 
to unravel the fallacy of his argument. 
' »^«<f|iK fncu who g6es first to^marioet Mth 

tli^ atl^ented quatithy of nibney^ isiiihei' j^iscb 
the pAte bf Ihe dhnme^ies whi6h hfe puiv 
tha&^, ^f he dbes not raise ji. ' /' ^ 
^^'if hi^ d^s not raiee it^ he giires iia ad- 
ditiotwi eneottti^emeiit to produetimi^ The 
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supposition, therefore, must be, that he does 
raise prices. But exactly in proportion as he 
raises prices, he sinks the value of money. 
He, therefore, gives no additional encourage- 
ment to production.** The author then enters 
into details, for which the reader is referred to 
the work itself. See Elements of Political 
Economy, chap, iii, sect. xi. 



QUESTION XV. 



ARE LARGE FARMS HURTFUL OR BENE- 
FICIAL? 

This is a question, which has excited much 
controversy, as the various periodical publica- 
tions of lie last thirty years wUl abundantly 
testify. From the mass of writings on the 
subjects we select the following succinct and 
perspicuous discussion, by an author who 
has made some valuable contributions to the 
science of political economy. After showing 
the beneficial effects of contrivances for s^bridg- 
ing agricultural labour, he proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the present question. 

" With respect to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of large farms, the question is some- 
what more complicated, and may require a 
brief illustration. Let the estate of a nobleman 
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be divided into ten small farms, each culti- 
vated by the labour of the farmer and his fa- 
mily ; and let one of these farmers find, that, 
if he were to conduct a large concern, he could^ 
in consequence of employing improved ma- 
chinery, and of otherwise abridging and eco** 
nomising labour, perform the same quantity of 
work with a less number of hands, and there- 
fore bring a larger proportional surplus pro- 
duce to market, and afibrd to pay a higher 
proportional rent than while he continued on 
his small farm. On the expiration of leases^ 
the nobleman^ tempted by the offer of a higher 
rent, lets the whole estate to this single fanner, 
and, consequently, the other nine farmers, with 
their families, sink to the condition of a^icul- 
tiiral labourers upon the estate. So far the ef- 
fect is injurious. But, on the other hand, the 
employment of more efficacious machinery, aiid 
the more . economical application of labour, 
which are found admissible into large concerns, 
and which enable > the great farmer to tempt 
the proprietor with the offer of a higher . rent, 
would also enable him, with a given expend!- 
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tiil^^ ta ruse a greiter pmdnce tbfMi befoFBi 
Tfaifl^ ai m& banre already . sec^ wbuM tiJlkm 
old fields te raoeive a hightt^ di^soig ; ani 
obw fields, ipbidtlayiMlorewfiste^ tohabfOBgbi 
win djYdvttfnoBL ; , wqol^ cauto a larger qmntitf 
oi «ui!pki9; pibdnee to \m brought to jsndbe^ 
jeuid (MMMqueD% lanuih 1^ mcana of ein^03n* 
109 a ldz|^r nuiaber of iHanufoeturing kbbinF 
ersi Ldt tibe sorphis pi^diiQe of diis. estate 
have been < £e^nidrly food and matefial for tea, 
and. let it now be food and niateriaiifbr fifteen 
manY^ctarmg familiefir. Tke eaae #i]l tbeii 
staiidtbiis: iibe evil of tbrowiog lb^ wholb 
estate into one larg>^ faitabwyi eoBSist b£ tfae 
lima o£ Qondbtt sastaiiiiedb^.^ nipe femilim^ 
wbo bare sunk' fiem tbe staM of small &nne»i 
to that of day-labowers^ ; while tbe ben^to ie« 
stthingiirem'llle change wiQ coasist of the Hd* 
dsliontii -eok£f»rt -enj^ed bp die fiunil^f whidi 
the fairge Ssam, <^e additional^ exijoy^ 
of the ptt^pvietot, ^Mw recems^ a highier 
Hi^sM tbe wiole eiyc^eali ef ' the five ad>^ 
#lHmal manu£&eturnig iamiliiiei^ to vfank Ite 
inofeaped suiplus jmeduoe <d ^tke^ estate hm 
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nishes the means of existence. It is impossi- 
ble^ therefore, to doubt, that throwing the 
estate into one large farm produced a great 
balance of good." An Essay on the Production 
of Wealth, by R. Torrens, p. 139, et seq. 

For further information, see Ganilh's Va- 
rio^s Sy^^eipR of PoUtji^al EQonpwy, bpofc ii^ 
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QUESTION XVI 



▲RE ENTAILS, AND THE LAW OF PRIMOGE- 
NITUREy OF ADVANTAGE OR DI8ADVAN- 
TAGEy IN THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETT 
IN ENGLANIX? 

The origin of entails, and of the law of primo- 
geniture, is very clearly traced by Adam Smith, 
in book iii, chap, ii, of his Wealth of Nations. 
He explains the circumstances which in former 
ages rendered these regulations necessary; 
and, in showing that those circumstances no 
longer exist, he condemns the institutions 
themselves in very unqualified teims. 

^^ The right of primogeniture," he &uiyi^ 
^' still continues to be respected ; and, as of all 
institutions it is the fittest to support the pride 
of family distinctions, it is still likely to endure 
for many centuries* In every other respect, 
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nothing can be more contrfeuy to the real in- 
terests of a numerous family than a right, 
which, in order to enrich one, beggars all 
the rest of the children." With regard to en- 
tails he observes : ^' In the present state of 
Europe, when small as well as great estates 
derive their security from the laws of their 
country, nothing can be more completely ab- 
surd. They are founded upon the most ab- 
surd of all suppositions; the supposition, that 
every successive generation of men have not 
an equal right to the earth, and to all that it 
possesses ; but that the property of the present 
generation should be restrained and regulated 
according to the fancy of those who died per- 
haps five hundred years ago." 

The strongest argument in favour of entails! 
in our country is, probably, that they are in 
some degree necessary to the maintenance of 
one of the three branches of our legislature in 
a proper state of respectability and independ- 
ence. In this particular they may be found of 
service, while, in regard to their economical 
and private effects, they perhaps deserve ths 
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unqualified condemnatioii passed upon tkem 
hjr the author of the Wealth of Nations, whoi, 
indeed^ seems not to look upon them with 
much favour for their tendency to keep up die 
power of the aristocratic body. 

^^ Entails," says he, '^ are still respeeted 
through the greater part of Europe, in those 
counrtries particularly in which noble birth is a 
necessary qualification Jar the enjoyment either 
of civil or military honours. Entails are 
thought necessary for mainlining this excluf^ 
sive privilege of the nobility to the great q& 
fices and honours of their country ; and that 
order having usurped one uajiust advantage 
over the rest of their fellow-citizens, lest their 
poverty should render it ridiculous, it is thought 
reasonable that they should have another." 

Mr. Mahhus is, on this question^ opposed tx> 
Dr. Smith. Bethinks it at least doubtfiil, whether 
the natkm would be richer if the right of pri« 
m)Ogexiiture were abolished; and further, that 
the British constitution could not he maintaisied 
without a» aristocracy, and an efieetive aits** 
tocraey eould not he maintaitted without the 
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right of primogeniture. See his Principles of 
Political Economy, chap, vii, sect. vii. 

Burke entertained similar views. The law 
of primogeniture, he remarks, has, without 
question, a tendency, and he thinks a most 
happy tendency, to preserve a character of 
consequende, weight, and prevalent influence 
over others in the whole body of the landed 
interest. 
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QUESTION XVII. 



IS THE DEPENDENCE OF COLONIES AN AD-. 
VANTAGE TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY? 

This question may be considered in a political 
and in a commercial view. The dependence 
of colonies may be useful in furnishing stations 
for fleets and armies, and in other respects 
may serve political purposes. The commer- 
cial advantages of such a dependence are 
more dubious. " When our North American 
colonies succeeded, in 1783, in finally obtain- 
ing their independence, there was a general 
belief that the brightest season of our commerce 
was past. No person ventured to think, that 
our colonial trade would be as profitable as 
before ; and to have said, that it was about to 
become more profitable, would have been ac- 
counted a singular example of delusion. The 
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fact, however, was, that the colonies continued 
to make their purchases of manufactured goods 
from us in the same way as before, and that 
their new situation gave them additional means 
for the augmentation of these purchases." This 
is an extract from Brewster's Edinburgh Ency- 
clopaedia, article Colony. The writer proceeds 
to say, that if we apply " the practical lesson 
given us by the example of America, we shall 
soon see, that most governments have over-rated 
the^ advantage of retaining settlements in the 
tributary shape of colonies." " If farther ar- 
guments," he continues, " are wanted to pro- 
duce the conviction, that our colonies would 
be more profitable to us in a free- than in a re- 
stricted shape, we need merely refer our readers 
to the instructive tract written on this subject 
by Mr. Bentham, at the outset of the French 
Revolution. Nor will it be unprofitable to 
make a practical contrast between the annual 
burthen attendant on the defence and govern- 
ment of the West Indies, Canada, or Nova 
Scotia, and our complete exemption from ex 
pense in the case of the United States from 
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whom our mercantile gains are so much 
greater/' , 

The reader will find a good deal of light 
thrown on this subject by M. Say, in his Poli- 
tical Economy, book i, chap. xiz. He in- 
stances the French colonies to prove, that such 
establishments are disadvantageous to the mo- 
ther country. " When Poivre," he says, " was 
appointed governor of the Isle of France, the 
colony had not been planted more than fifty 
years, yet he calculated it to ha.ve then cost 
France no less than sixty millions of francs ; 
to be a source of regular and lai^e outgoing ; 
and to bring her no return of any kind what- 
soever. It is true, that the money spent on 
the defence of that settlement had the further 
bbject of upholding our other possessions in 
the East Indies ; but, when we find that these 
latter were still more expensive, both to the 
government and to the proprietors of the two 
companies, old and new, it is impossible to 
deny, that all we gained by keeping the Mau*- 
ritius at this enormous expense was the oppor- 
tunity of a further waste in Bengal and on the 
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eoast of Gorom^ndel. The saii»^ obseirvations 
will apply to such of our possessions, in other 
parts of the world, as were of no importance^ 
hut in a military point of view. Should it be 
pretended) that these stations are kept up at a 
great sacrifice, not with the object of gain, 
but to extend and affirm the power of the mou- 
ther country, it might yet be asked^ why main- 
tain them at such a loss, since this power has 
no other object but the preserration of the 
colonies, which turn out to be themselves a 
losing concern ? " 

A very elaborate treatise on the subject of 
colonies will be found in Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations, book iv, chap^ vii. He clearly 
shows, that colonies, as dependent possessions^ 
have hitherto proved sources of loss to the 
mother countries ; and that the advantages 
fk^wing from them are such as they would have 
yielded, in an equal or superior degi^ee, if they 
had been free states. Mr. Ricardo, who agrees 
with him in his general views on the subject^ 
expressed, however, a doubt, whethei^ a mother 
country may not sometimes be benefited by the 
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restraints to which she Subjects her colonial pos- 
sessions, and consequently derive advantage 
from the dependence of colonies. See his chap. 
XXV, on Colonial Trade. Colonel Torrens, in 
his Essay on the Production of Wealth, chap.vi, 
maintains the same opinion more explicitly^ 
and discusses at some length the questions, 
^' Might not the trade, which is carried on be- 
tween a mother country and her colonies, be 
equally extensive and beneficial, though the 
connection between them were dissolved, and 
the i^olonies acknowledged as independent 
states?" — and, " Can any accession of wealth 
be derived from those restrictions, which, in 
modem times, parent states have almost uni- 
formly imposed upon the commerce of their 
colonies?" 

In maintaining the opinion, that such re- 
strictions may increase the wealth of the mo- 
ther country, this author does not, perhaps^ 
allow sufficient weight to the consideration^ 
that commerce with a rich country is more 
valuable thap with a poor one, and that, in pro- 
portion as colonies are impoverished for the 
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advantage of the parent state, they become a 
worse market for her productions. In a given 
condition of the colony, a restricted trade 
might be more advantageous to the country 
on which it depended than a free one ; but 
would not such a shackled commerce, by pre- 
venting or retarding the, improvement of 
the colony, absolutely and in the long run 
occasion less wealth to be derived from it ? 
Would it not be an instance of the short- 
sighted policy, which, for a small inmiediate 
gain, sacrifices a much more important, though 
remoter good ? ^ 

We cannot close this subject without no- 
ticing an excellent discussion of it in Mill's 
Elements, chap, iii, sect. xvii. The reader may 
also consult Gkinilh's Inquiry into the Systems 
of Political Economy, book iv, chap. vii. 



QUESTION XVIII. 



IS THE LABOUR OF SLAVES MORE OR LESS 
EXPENSIVE THAN THAT OF FREEMEN? 

There is this amongst many other differences 
between the civilized countries of modem 
times and the states of Greece and Rome, 
that, in the former, menial services are per- 
formed and manufactures carried on by free- 
men, while in the latter they chiefly fell to the 
lot of slaves. It is a curious inquiry » what 
effect these two contrary systems have had on 
national wealth. If slaves formed anmote ex^ 
pensive instrument of production, national 
wealth would of course be impeded. Adam 
Smith, in book iv, chap, ix, of his Wealth of 
Nations, has spme remarks on this subject, 
and draws the conclusion, that in the manu- 
factures carried on by slaves more labour must 
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generally have been employed to execute Ae 
same quantity of work, than in those carried 
on by freemen, because the latter usually in- 
vent and employ machinery, which slaves 
do not. In another part of his book, where he 
seems to have in his eye our colonial slaves, 
he comes to the same conclusion, but on dif- 
ferent grounds ; viz. because the wear and tear 
of a slave costs his master more than the 
wear and tear of a free servant, which is 
equally at the expense of the employer. Book i, 
chap. viii. 

In another place, the same author, contrasting 
the labour of the feudal villains with that of 
freemen, says, ^^ the experience of all ages and 
nations, I believe, demonstrates, that the work 
done by slaves, though it appears to cost only 
their maintenance, is in the end the dearest of 
any. A perscm, who can acquire no property, 
can have no other interest but to eat as much, 
and to labour as little as possible. Whatever 
work he does beyond what is sufficient to pur*- 
chase his own maintenance, can be squeezed 
out of him by violence only, and not by any 
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interest of bis own. In ancient Italy, how 
much the cultivation of com degenerated, how 
unprofitable it became to the master, when 
it fell under the management of slaves, is re- 
marked by both Pliny and Columella." Book 
iii, chap. ii. 

M. Say dissents from the opinions here cited. 
" Stewart, Turgot, and Smith," says he, " all 
agree in thinking, that the labour of the slave 
is dearer and less productive than that of the 
freeman. Their arguments amount to this: 
a man, that neither works nor consumes on his 
own account, works as little and consumes as 
much as he can : he has no interest in the ex- 
ertion of that degree of care and intelligence, 
which alone can ensure success : his life is 
shortened by excessive labour, and his master 
must replace it at a great expense: besides, 
the free workman looks after his own support; 
but that of the slave must be attended to by 
the master ; and, as it is impossible for the 
master to do it so economically as the free 
workman, the labour of the slave must cost 
him dearer." To controvert these arguments 
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M. Say enters into a calculation, showing, that 
the annual expense of a Negro slave in the 
West Indies is five hundred francs, while the 
wages of a free labourer would be at least 
eighteen hundred francs. "Common sense," 
he proceeds to say, " will tell us, that the con- 
sumption of a slave must be less than that of a 
free workman. The master cares not if his 
slave enjoy life, provided he do but live; a 
pair of trowsers and a jacket are the whole 
wardrobe of the Negro, his lodging a bare 
hut, and his food the manioc root, to which 
kind masters now. and then add a little dried 
fish. A population of free workmen, taken 
one with another, has women, children, and 
invalids to support : the ties of consanguinity, 
friendship, love, and gratitude, all contribute 
to multiply consumption ; whereas the slave 
owner is often relieved by the effects of fa- 
tigue from the maintenance of the veteran : 
the tender age and sex enjoy little exemption 
from labour; and even the soft impulse of 
sexual attraction is subject to the avaricious 
calculations of the master." 
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M. Ganilh has examined the opiniom^ of 
M. Say on this question, and urged a varietf 
of considerations in support of the doctrine of 
Smith and Turgot. See his Inquiry into the 
Systems of Political Economy, book ii, chap. v. 

Perhaps* the manner, in which we have s&tted 
the questicm before us, leads to tod narrow a 
survey of Ae productire powers of the freeman 
and the slave. When we raise oar view from 
a comparison of their individual labour, to the 
eventual consequences of the two kinds of in- 
dustry, as exhibited in the lapse of ages, we 
are struck with the superior effects on national 
prosperi^, which free industry everyivhere dis- 
plays. How, indeed, can it be otherwise, 
when in the one case thousaad^i of intelteets, 
stimidated by interest and ambition, are con- 
stantly at woric to devise new and more effec- 
tual methods of production : while, in the 
other, the task of invention is kft to a few 
minds, perhaps weakened and blinded by 
power ? 



QUESTION XIX. 



IS Tai; LAW, WHICH PROHIBITS THE PAY- 
MENT OF WAGES IN ANY SHAPB BIJT 
T»AT OF MONEY, CALCULATED TO BE. 
OF ANY SERVICE TO THE LABOURER QR 
MECHANIC? 

In many of ow manufactaring districts it haa 
been the custom of some of the manufacturers, 
to pay the wages of their workmen partly in 
moneys aod^ partly in articles of food tad 
clo&ing; The oppression to which .thi& sys^ 
X&oa. has; sometunes given rise, or of whidi it 
ha3 been the instrument, induced the legislajtujre 
to initerfere for the protection of th^ workman, 
and to pa^^a the law in questicm. As this enact- 
neokt is a palpablie d^iation from the grand 
principle of politicsd eoooomy, that bargainfi 
duN^ be left free, siia»ee no one cm be, more 
vigibmi iiL guarding the intereste of the parties 
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concerned than they themselves, it is well 
worth inquiring, whether there is any just 
ground for such a deviation. The objections 
to the law may be stated as follows : — Either 
it will be generally observed, or it will not : if 
it be generally observed, it will frequently pre- 
vent the workman from procuring employth'ent, 
since manufacturers may be able to pay wages 
in goods, when they are totally incapable of 
furnishing money: if it be not generally ob- 
served, which is the more probable case, it 
will be the means of giving an advantage to 
those who are dishonest and loose in principle, 
over die strictly upright and conscientious 
manufacturers, without^ any benefit to the 
workman. Nor will the law, in any case, bet- 
ter the condition of the workman, whose re- 
muneration will always depend on the demand 
which there may happen to be for labour as 
compared with the supply. If the deniand for 
labour is great, he will be able to make a good 
bargain with his employer : if the demaiid is 
dull, he had better receive his wages in goods 
than remain without employment ; and whether 
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he receive them in goods or money, the real 
amount will be much the same, depending as 
it does on the relative state of the demand and 
the supply of labour. 

The opinion of Adam Smith is in favour of 
such a law as that we are now considering. 

" Whenever,'' he says, " the legislature at- 
tempts to regulate the diffefences between 
masters and their workmen, its Counsellors are 
always the masters. When the regulation, 
therefore, is in &vour of the workmen, it is 
always just and equitable ; but it is sometimes 
otherwise, when in favour of the masters. 
Thus the law, which obliges the masters in 
several different trades to pay their workmen 
in money, and not in goods, is quite just and 
equitable. It imposes no real hardship upon 
the masters. It only obliges them to pay that 
value in money, which they pretended to pay, 
but did not always really pay, in goods." 
Wealth of Nations, book i, chap, ix, part ii. 



QUESTION XX. 



WHAT DETKRHINES THE QUANTITY IN* 
WHICH CaMHOPITIEa £XGHA]VeE FOB 
ONE ANOTHER, OE, IN OTHER . WO&i>$^ 
THEIE RELATIVE VALUE? 



»s 



On this subject there are two doctrines: one 
is, that the relative Value of commodities de« 
pends upon the state of the demand and sup- 
ply:^ the other, that it depends on the cost of 
productioiti . > \» 

f ; Mr^ ' Makhusi is the great champicmt of the 
former dootrine, ^d he^ \im urged Yartous ta^ 
guasents in support of it in his Principles of 
Political Economy, chap, ii, sect ii and iiii 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill are on the 
opposite side. See Wealth of Nations, book i, 
.chap, vii ; Principles of Political Economy 
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tod Taxation, chap, iv and xxx;^ and'Ele-^ 
ments of Political £conoriiy, chape iiiy sect itj > 

Perhaps, a£teF aU that has been said on the 
imbject, it is merely a question as to the nio$t 
aGCorate mode of stating^ the : fact* In i^ thi» 
light it is^ ^ indeed, regarded by Mjp. Mill ; and 
his explanation is so clear and concise, tbit\it 
will be g^erally considered as a^ ^alisfadtDry 
solution of Ihe probljsm. I 

In &e fbst instalioe^ he salys, the relati\^ 
value is detennined^ by the prmciple of de»^ 
imnd and suppfy. ^' If a great quantity cif 
corn comes to market . to : be exchangedi for 
cloth, aQbd only a Small quantity of doth to be 
e^icbanged S^ eom^ a great quantity of cors 
will be» givei^for a smiall quantity of clothw'W 
^^ This nBffwefy however, does ndt ifi^solve the 
^holer 6f the^ question; < If the quatitily itt 
which commodities elcchange tor one toother 
depends upon the proportion of supply . to de- 
Basand^ it is evidently' necessary to ascertain' 
upon what thaU • proportion dependW The 
angler is> upon the c6st of prodilction. ! 'Mt 
thus srppeara," he ^cohtinues^ '^ that the reli^q 
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value of commodities^ or, in other words, the 
quantity of one which exchanges for a given 
quantity of another, depends upon demand 
and supply in the first instance ; but upon cost 
of production ultimately ; and hence, in accu- 
rate language, upon cost of production en- 
tirely.'' 

The inquirer on this subject must bear in 
mind, that the question applies to ^^ such com- 
modities only," to borrow the words of Mr. Ri- 
cardo, *' as can be increased in quantity by 
the exertion of human industry, and on the 
production of which competition operates with- 
out restraint." Monopolized commodities are 
acknowleged, on all hands, to depend as to 
price upon the principle of supply and de- 
mand. Mr. Malthus has certainly overlooked 
this distinction (aldiough it is one with which 
he must be perfectly familiar) when he adduces 
paper-money as an instance, in which mere Umir> 
tation of supply confers value in a very high de-; 
gree on what costs comparatively nothing. This, 
will be readily granted ; but he forgets that 
paper-money is a monopolized commodity, or 
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one on the production of which competition 
does not operate without restraint, and it has 
therefore nothing to do with the question. If 
gold, as he supposes, were no longer produced, 
and the cost of its production to cease, it 
would also become one of the same class of 
commodities, and be excluded from the present 
controversy. 
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QUESTION XXL 



ARE IMPROVEMENTS IN INLAND NAVIOA^ 
TION TO BE CLASSED AMONGST THOSE 
OBJECTS, WHICH ARE BEST LEFT TO TH]^ 
EFFORTS OF PRIVATE INTEREST, OR 
OUGHT THEY TO BE UNDERTAKEN AT 
THE PUBLIC EXPENSE? 

This question is one on which great diversity 
of opinion is frequently expressed. There is 
a short discussion of it in Colonel Torrens's 
Essay on the Production of Wealth. After 
remarking, that, " with respect to the applica- 
tion of capital, and the direction of industry, 
the first duty of government is not to inter- 
fere ; " he proceeds to say, that although 
" from the n^iture and extent of the benefits, 
which a country derives from the facility of 
internal intercourse, it might seem, at first 
sight, not unreasonable to conclude, that the 
legislature has the power of rendering labour 
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and capital more productive, by causing im- 
provements in inland navigation to be under- 
taken at the public expense," yet there are 
considerations, which " prove, that in all or- 
dinary cases this conclusion would be erro- 
neous." He then endeavours to show, by an 
analjrtical illustration, that if canals could be 
profitably opened anywhere, it would be not 
only superfluous s^d absurd, btit positively 
pernicious for government to undertake them : 
for, in thi« case, private interest v^rould ac- 
complish the object far more economically. M 
they could not be opened with a profit, it 
would-be pernicious to force capital into an 
unproductive channel. " In dtheir case," he 
continues, *' nothing but mischief can result 
from the interference of government. Willi 
respect" to the internal trade of a cotmtry, the 
whole art of governing is comprised in giting 
secarity to property, and in opening an unin- 
terrupted field to individual exertion," p. 224, 
et seq. 

Adam Smith expresses similar views. See 
Wealth of Nations, bookv, chap, i, part iii. 



QUESTION XXII. 



WHAT REGULATIONS OUGHT TO BE ADOPTED 
IN A FREE STATE WITH REGARD TO THE 
PRESERVATION OF GAME? 

On this subject, the following extract from 
Blackstone may afford the reader dome useful 
information : — 

^^ Another violent alteration of the English 
constitution consisted in the depopulation of 
whole countries for the purposes of the king's 
royal diversion, and subjecting both them, and 
all the ancient forests of the kingdom, to the 
unreasonable severity of forest laws, imported 
from the continent, whereby the slaughter of a 
beast was made almost as penal as the death 
of a man. In the Saxon times, though no 
man was allowed to kill or chase the king's 
deer, yet he might start any game, pursue, and 
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kill it upon his own estate. But the rigour of 
these new constitutions vested the sole property 
of all the game in England in the king alone ; 
and no man was allowed to disturb any fowl of 
the air, or any beast of the field, of such kinds 
as were specially reserved for the royal amuse- 
ment of the sovereign, without express licence 
from the king, by the grant of a chase, or free 
warren, and whose franchises were granted, as 
much with a view to preserve the breed of 
animals, as to indulge the subject. From a 
similar . principle to which, though the forest 
laws are now mitigated, and by degrees grown 
entirely obsolete, yet from this root has grown 
a bastard slip, known by the name of the 
Grame Law, now arrived to, and wantoning in, 
its highest vigour; both founded upon the 
same unreasonable notions of pennanent pro: 
per^ in wild creatures, and both productive 
of the same tyranny to the commons; but ]withi 
this difference, that the Forest Laws established 
only one mighty hunter throughout the land ; 
the Grame Laws have raised a little Nimrod in 
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every manor. And in one respect the ancient 
law was much less unreasonable than the mo* 
dem ; for the king's grantee of a chase, or free 
warren, might kill game in every part of his 
franchise ; but now, though a freeholder q£ less 
than one hundred a year is forbidden to kill a 
pai^ridge oi^ his own estate^ yet nobody else 
(not even the lord of the manor, unless he hath 
a grant of free warren) can do it without com- 
mitting a trespass, and subjecting himself to 
an action." 

*> I believe it wilLbe allowed,'^ says Dr. Knox, 
^^ by all who haye made remarks, that the in* 
dividuals of this nation are mprfe serioutily and 
inveterately divided by disputed about -the 
game, than by controversies, which make much 
more npise in the world, on die subjects of 
poUti^ or religion; What remans among us 
of Bavagenei^s and brutality is chiefly pi^sei^e4 
by the mean and selfish greediness of dK)se, 
who possess a thousdnd peculiar advaxitag^^ 
and who yet meanly contend for An exclusive 
right to destroy the game, that Uisufructuary 
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property which the Creator intended to be 
possessed by the first occupant, like the air, 
light, and water." Essays Moral and Literary. 

The fairest principle, with regard to game, 
seems to be that adopted by our Saxon an- 
cestors, namely, to allow every man to kill all 
that he finds on his own land. This right can- 
not surely be taken from him without the gross- 
est injustice. But it may be contended, that 
on such a plan game of! all kinds would soon 
be exterminated. What then 1 Fiat justitia^ 
root cceium. Let it perish^ it may be replied^ 
radier than wrong should be committed to pro-* 
mote the diversion, or gratify the palates of a 
numerically unimportant minority* 



QUESTION XXIII. 



ARE SUMPTUARY LAWS CONSISTENT WITH 
A COMPREHENSIVE AND ENLIGHTENED 
POLICY? 

There is not much difference of opinion, we 
believe, amongst modem politicians, with re- 
gard to the present question : yet, as sumptuary 
laws have been frequeptly resorted to by vari- 
ous states in various ages, it is not uninstruc- 
tive to inquire into their effects. The advo- 
cates of a lavish expenditure, who think that 
there is in man such a tendency to save as re- 
quires to be counteracted by profusion on the 
part of government, will of course ridicule the 
idea of restraints on the expenses of private in- 
dividuals ; but are not the abettors of parsimo- 
ny bound in consistency to maintain the utility 
of laws, of which the object is to diminish un- 
productive consumption, and to promote the 
conversion of revenue into capital ? 
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Some kind of answer to this question may 
possibly be gathered from the following ex- 
tracts: — 

^^ It is the highest impertinence and pre- 
sumption," says Adam Smith, the decided ad- 
vocate of parsimony, ^^ in kings and ministers, 
to pretend to watch over the economy of pri- 
vate people, and to restrain their expense, ei- 
ther by sumptuary laws, or by prohibiting the 
importation of foreign luxuries. They are 
themselves always, and without any exception, 
the greatest spendthrifts in the society. Let 
them look well after their own expense, and 
they may safely trust private people with theirs. 
If their own extravagance does not ruin the 
state, that of their subjects never will." Wealth 
of Nations, book ii, chap. iii. 

** Sumptuary laws," says M. Say, " are su- 
perfluous and unjust. The indulgence pro- 
scribed is either within the means of the indi- 
vidual or not: in the former case it is an act 
of oppression to prohibit a gratification involv- 
ing no injury to others, equally unjustifiable as 
prohibition in any other particular; in the lat- 
ter it is at all events nugatory to do so ; for 
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there is no occasion for legal inter&reiice 
where pecuniary circumstances alone tore Han 
effectual bar. Every irregularity of this kind 
works its own pnxrishment. It has been said, 
tiiatitis the duty of die government to check 
those habits, which have ^ tendenpy to lead 
people into expenses exceeding their means; 
but it will be found, that such habits can only 
be introduced by the example and encontage^ 
ment of the public authorities themselves. In 
all other circumstances^'neither cvstdm nor 
fieushion will ever lead the different dasses of 
s^ociety into any expemse^ but what are suitable 
to their respective means." Political Economy; 
book iii, chap. V. ; 

" Sumptiiary laws," says Milli ^* haVe been 
adopted in several, countries. In thk wartite 
kgi^ature has: operated directty to ineveate the 
amount of savings./' It woiuld not^ however, be 
easy to contrive smnpfearyi laws, the efect of 
which would be very considerabley without a 
minute and vexatious iinteiference with ith^ or-> 
dinalry business ollife." El^neiits of' Political 
Ec6iioiny>!p;'46i'' ■ - i ■ ■•: ■''•:; f^ '^^.'.i..- n 



QUESTION XXIV. 



ARE THERE ANT CONSIDERATIONI^, WHICH* 
CAN JUSTIFY THE SYSTEM OF KANNIN^ 
THE NAVY BY IMPRESSMENT? 

Granville Sharif tells us, that he ooce 
called on Dr. Johnson, and " had a long de^ 
bate wkh him about the legality of pressing 
seamen* .-. He ^the doctor) s^d, it was a oon^ 
dition necessarily attending that way of life '; 
and, whei^ they eiitered into it, they must take 
it with all its ciremnslaQces ; and knowing 
this, it must be considered as vohmtary ser?- 
vice^ like an innkeeper, who knows himself 
liable to have soldiers qimrtered upon him.': 
Memoirs of Granville Sharp, by Prince Hoare* 
r Tbe circumstance here alleged . by Dr. John- 
soti ia evidently no justification (nor was .it,: 
perhaps,^^ designed as such) of this metibodoS 
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recruiting: the navy. That a man is aware of 
ae hardfyp, atteodiug ..j p,ofe.io.. which 
he may embrace, cannot extenuate their im- 
policy and injustice, if those qualities really at- 
tach to them. This question, like every other 
in morals and politics, must be determined by 
the principle of utility. But, in the applica- 
tion of this principle, we must recollect, that 
the utility of preserving inviolate the rules of 
justice and equity is of the highest order, and 
can never be sacrificed with advantage, except 
in certain extraordinary emergencies, which it 
is possible indeed to conceive, but which rarely 
occur in actual life, either to individuals or na- 
tions. That a naval force may be maintained, 
without the injustice and violence of impress- 
ment, is proved by the example of the United 
States of America. Not a seaman treads the 
deck of one of th^ir national vessels against 
his own consent. Every sailor enters the ser- 
vice by his own freewill, and on conditions 
previously agreed upon. It is, as it ought to 
be, a bargain; an engagement, in which he 
consults his own pleasure or advantage. 



QUESTION XXV. 



IS THE GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE POOR 
CONSISTENT WITH SOUND POLICY ? 

The policy, propriety, and even necessity of 
furnishing the poor with the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, are now pretty generally 
owned ; but there occasionally starts up an 
opponent of this doctrine, not only amongst 
that large class of people, who are at once 
wealthy and ignorant, but even amongst the 
well educated and enlightened. Nor can it 
be denied, that there are some considerations, 
which, at least on a first view of the subject, 
appear to justify silch opposition. The late 
Mr. Windham, it is well known, was averse to 
the difiusion of knowledge amongst the poor, 
and the same sentiments have been more re- 
cently maintained, both in the senate and in 

I 
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the pulpit Such an opinion would be a 
death-blow to those high hopes of the im- 
provement of the species, which the be- 
nevolent philosopher delights to cherish, and 
which so many circumstances in the present 
day unite to confirm. If mankind are still to 
proceed in the career of improvement, all 
classes must share in the progFess. It seems 
impossible, that civilization should advance 
much farther, with the incumbrance of an 
ignorant, and therefore degraded multitude. 
It is the. natural course of thiogl^, that all should 
partake of the . blessings of increasing know- 
ledge; Besides, v the gveartest perfectiotir of civi- 
lization, if^notparticipatedt^ the poor, that i& 
by the majority, would be of little value. Of 
what great importance is it^ that a few, per^ 
haps one in a thousand, shoilld be liberalized' 
and : lightened ? Thei^ is surely a species of 
selfishness in; the v«py notion. 

It is wdl i^marked by Adam Smith, that, in 
the prqgi^sa of the diyisibn of labour in Civi- 
lized countries, man is(apt )to become stupified 
and debased, by ipeiiding his lile in perform- 
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tug al> few simple operatioius whieh afford no 
exercise to the faculties of the understanding. 
^^ His., dexterity at his own particular trade 
sieemi to be ac^piired at the expense of his in- 
tellectaial, social^ and martial yirtues." It is 
observed by another author*, in treating of the 
same subject, that ^^ to have never done . any 
thing, but make the eighteenth part of a pin, 
iftia sorry account for a human being to give 
of his : existence.'' The only way in which 
man can. be rescued from a state of degrada- 
tioBr* thus almost necessarily induced by the 
progress of society, is to iUumihate his mind 
with, knowledge. This, in fact, seems to be 
the provision^ which Bature has madfe to couui- 
ter^t thie jevils resulting from ^ die advancement 
of die arts : and refinements of life ; un ad^ 
vancemenl^' which would be a sacrifice of the 
mental excellence and happiness of the many 
to those df the few, were the poor to be de*- 
l>arred firom the advantages of education. 
A very common and trite objection to the 



* M;S&y, in his Political Economy. 
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education of the poor is thus noticed by Robert 
Hall : ** Some have objected," says this elo- 
quent preacher, " to the instruction of the 
lower classes, from an apprehension that it 
would lift them above their sphere, make them 
dissatisfied with their station in life, and, by 
impairing the habit of subordination, endanger 
the tranquillity of the state ; an objection de- 
void surely of all force and validity. It is not 
easy to conceive in what manner instructing 
men in their duties can prompt them to neg- 
lect those duties, or how that enlargement of 
reason, which enables them to comprehend 
the true grounds of authority and the obliga- 
tion to obedience, should indispose them to 
obey. The admirable mechanism of society, 
together with that subordination of ranks 
which is essential to its subsistence, is surely 
not an elaborate imposture, which the exercise 
of reason will detect and expose. The objec- 
tion we have stated implies a reflection on 
the social order, equally impolitic, invidious, 
and unjust. Nothing in reality renders le- 
gitimate government so insecure as extreme 
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ignorance in the people. It is this, which 
yields them an easy prey to seduction, makes 
them the victims of prejudice and false alarms, 
and so ferocious withal, that their interference 
in a time of public commotion is more to be 
dreaded than the eruption of a volcano." The 
Advantages of Knowledge to the Lower 
Classes, a Sermon by R. Hall. 

The same sentiments will be found in the 
Wealth of Nations, in the section entitled, " Of 
the Expense of the Institutions for the Educa- 
tion of Youth." 



QUESTION XXVI. 



OUGHT THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR TO 
BE LEFT TO THE EXERTIONS OF PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS, OR TO BE PROVIDED FOR 
BY THE STATE? 

" It is now a maxim of politics, which phi- 
losophy has extracted from experience, that 
wherever private interests are competent to 
the provision and application of their own in- 
struments and means, such provision and ap- 
plication ought to be left to themselves. It 
was the opinion of Adam Smith, that all insti- 
tutions, for the education of those classes of 
the people who are able to pay for it, should 
be taken altogether out of the hands of public 
bodies, and left to the natural operation of that 
free competition, which the interest of the par- 
ties desiring to teach and to be taught would 
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naturally create ; and it is easy to se^ that the 
same reasoning is applicable, in a great de- 
gree, ^even to the education of tbe poorest 
classes. But when it unfortunately happens, 
that the mass of a people are exceedingly ig- 
norant, and at the same time too pooii to pay 
for instruction, it is obvious that something 
must be done to give the work a beginning." 
Edinburgh Reviciw, vol/xxi^ p. 211. 

Although Adam Smith, as stated in the pre^- 
ceding extract, was fipr leaving ithe educ^iofli 
of the rich to themselves, he was decidedly of 
opinion, that the state might interfere With 
propriety and advantage^ in that of the pOor. 
Since he wrote^ a sort of middle plan. has been 
adopted in England wi(h regard to the latter?; 
their education has been neithei^ provided for 
by the state, nor left to the natural operation 
of the desiFe to teach and the desire to be 
taught; but it has been actively and extensively 
promoted by the pecuniary contributions^ ais 
well as personal efforts, of the high and 'middle 
classes. The question is therefore altered. 
It is now not so much whether thiB poor should 
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be abandoned in this matter to their own de- 
sires and exertions, as whether it would be 
better to leave their education to the voluntary 
associations of individuals, or to take it under 
the patronage and superintendence of the state. 
There is one evil, however, which naturally 
more or less attends every interierence, whether 
of government or individuals, with the educa- 
tion of the people. Although it is impossible, 
that a community should ever be too en- 
lightened, yet it is very possible, that particu- 
lar members of it should contract habits atid 
modes of thinking too refined for their con- 
dition in society, and therefore inimical to 
their own happiness. While the education of 
the poor is left to their own exertions, there is 
a natural and constant check on this super- 
fluous refinement, as men in general will not 
bestow more expense on the instruction of 
their children than is necessary to fit them for 
their destination, and place them on a level 
with others of the same rank. The matter in 
this way regulates itself. But when the edu- 
cation of their children is taken out of the 
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hands of the poor, and is no longer dependent 
on their own exertions, the natural barrier to 
inappropriate cultivation of mind is removed, 
and a child may be accustomed to such refined 
habits and elevated notions, as will create the 
misery of its fnture life. That elementary in- 
struction, therefore, which is oflFered gratui- 
tously to the poorer classes, ought to be con- 
fined to the simplest rudiments of knowledge, 
to those acquirements, for which there is a use 
and demand in the lowest situations in life; 
and when the pupils are in possession of these 
they should be dismissed from the schools, the 
purpose being accomplished for which they 
were admitted. Thus furnished with the ru- 
diments of learning, their future education 
should be left to the determination of their in- 
dividual circumstances, to the pecuniary means 
of their friends, to the aspirations of their own 
minds, or the opportunities, which may open 
to them in the progress of life. While they 
would in this way be saved horn the misery of 
nndue culture, they would not be excluded 
from intellectual improvement, nor shut from 
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the road of honourable distinctioii. Far from 
every enlightened mind must be the wish of 
circumscribing the attainments or opportunities 
of any dass. We would put instruments into 
the hands of the lowest, by which, if endowed 
with the requisite faculties and perseverance, 
they might raise themselves to any eminence ; 
but we would not lift them by extraneous as- 
sistance to an elevation, from which, as soon 
as left to themselves, th^y must inevitably fall. 



QUESTION XXVIl 



WHAT THUTH IS THERE IN THE POCTBINE, 
WHICH RESOLVES THE RECIPROCAL OBLI- 
GATIONS OF THE GOVERNORS OF A STATE 
AND THE PEOPLE, INTO A CONTRACT BE- 
TWEEN THEM ? 

The doctrine of a contract of this kind has 
been urged in several shapes. , Hpbbes, ia his 
Leviathan, founds political society on a pre- 
tended contract between the people, and the 
sovereign, by which the former repQvmpes its 
natural liberty, as pernicious toJitself, and 
jdelds its whole power into the handa of the 
latter. /His will comes thus to fepreaent the 
^Us of all his subjects ; and, as whatever ha 
does is in this sense done by general, consent, 
he can never commit any wrong ;to wards Jiis 
people. 
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Locke has made a different use of the same 
doctrine of a contract, affirming, that the prince 
enters into an engagement to govern according 
to the laws for the common good; and that 
the people, on their part, enter into an engage- 
ment to obey him so long as he remains faithfiil 
to the conditions on which he received the 
crown. 

Rousseau has indignantly rejected the idea 
of this bargain between prince and people; 
but he has supposed a social contract, by which 
every individual engages himself to every other 
individual, and which is the sole legitimate ba- 
sis of all government. 

" These three systems, so directly opposed 
to each other,'' says Bentham, from whom we 
have taken this short account of them, " have 
this in common, that they commence the theory 
of politics by a fiction, the three contracts be- 
ing equally fictitious, and existing only in the 
imagination of their authors." Trait^s de Le- 
gislation. 

For a complete exposure of the fallacy of 
the doctrine in question, the reader is referred 
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to Hume's able Essay on the Original Contract, 
in his Essays and Treatises, part ii, essay xii. 
He may also consult Locke on Government, 
Rousseau's Social Contract, Soame Jenyns's 
Disquisition on Government and Civil Liberty, 
and Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, 
book vi, chap. iii. 
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IS THE UNANIMITY, EXACTED FROM JURIES 
IN OUR ENGLISH COURTS, CONDUCIVE TO 
THE EQUITY OF THEIR VERDICTS ? 

It is certainly a curious circumstance, that, 
while in almost all other cases a majority is 
considered as sufficient to decide any question 
brought before a body of men, the unanimous 
concurrence of the whole should be required in 
juries ; that, while the preponderance of a unit 
is frequently allowed to determine the most 
important measures of state, the consent of all 
the deliberators is necessary, before the mean- 
est individual can be convicted of crime. 

The chief advantages, supposed to accrue 
from this regulation, are, that it compels a 
more thorough investigation and discussion of 
those cases in which there is room for differ- 
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ence of opinion, and that it leans to the side 
of mercy. Were the verdict to be determined 
by a majority, there would be no longer any 
necessity for discussion ; the jurors might come 
to a decisioji at once, without that deliberation 
and controversy which are extorted from them 
on the present system ; and, if the minority 
were large, there would be a dubiousness as 
to the propriety of the verdict, and a dissatis- 
factidn with the sentence consequent upon it 

On the other hand it may be said, . that the 
„n.„i™.,«,„iredc».in'diH...edc.se.,he' 
only an apparent agreement ; that difierence 
of opinion wiU exist, though, it may be sup- 
pressed fromMS€^lKsh or prudential ^^oni^iderar^^ 
tions; that obstinacy in a conflict of this kind 
will often prevail over truth and equity; that 
one ill-intentioned, perverse individ\ial is ena- 
bled to thwart the ends of justice, and .shelter 
crime fi:om punisfameiit ; aiid that the fair and 
manly method is, to take the' 'opinion of a- ma- 
jority, by which the true state of thp minds of 
the jurors will at all times be seen. 



QUESTION XXIX. 



IS SUCH AN ESTABLISHMENT AS BOTANY 
BAY CONSISTENT WITH SOUND POLICY? 

This question, considered in its most com- 
prehensive sense, involves not only the pro- 
priety of the punishment of transportation, but 
the wisdom of establishing a community in any 
part of the world, composed chiefly of offenders 
against the laws of their country. As to the 
first point, there have been various opinions. 
Bentham, in his work on legislation, affirms, 
that transportation to Botany Bay possesses 
none of the characteristics which a punishment 
ought to have, while it unites every fault. 
See tome ii, p. 184. 

"Transportation," says Paley, " which is 
the sentence second in the order of severity, 
appears to me to answer the purpose of ex- 
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ample very imperfectly, not only because exile 
is in reality a slight punishment to those who 
have neither property, nor friends, nor reputa- 
tion, nor regular means of subsistence at home ; 
and because their situation becomes little worse 
by their crime than it was before they com- 
mitted it ; but because the punishment, whatever 
it be, is unobserved and unknown, A trans- 
ported convict may suffer under his sentence, 
but his sufferings are removed from the view 
of his countrymen ; his misery is unseen ; his 
condition strikes no terror into the minds of 
those for whose warning and admonition it was 
intended." Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy, book vi, chap. ix. 

Amongst other objections to transportation 
as a punishment, may be mentioned the great 
expense of it to the community. It^is, we be- 
lieve, the most costly punishment that has been 
hitherto devised; and although this would be 
a comparatively insignificant consideration, if 
the extraordinary expense promoted the peace 
of society, or the reformation of the criminal, 

K 
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yet it becomes of importance when neither of 
these effects is seen to follow. 

On the wisdom of establishing a community 
of criminals we have never seen any remarks, 
but it is a part of the subject well Worth atten*- 
tion. If all generations depend in a certain 
measure for their vices and virtues on their 
predecessors ; if their character owes any thing 
to the moral atmosphere, which surrounds their 
infancy ; if the associations, which they form 
with regard to their origin and their ancestors, 
have any influence on their sentiments and 
conduct ; if there is any thing which ennobles 
the mind in looking back on the greatness and 
glory of which men feel themselves partakers 
by descent;-^-* then to raise a nation from a 
of criminals is surely to provide for its d^ra- 
dation. 



QUESTION XXX. 



18 THE PRACTICE, OF ADMINISTERING OATHS 
IN JitDIClAL PROCEEDINGS AND CIVIL 

BUSINESS, Productive of advaIjtages 

SUFFICIENT TO COMPENSATE THE EVILS 
ATTENDING UPON IT? 

Oaths have been employed in modem times 
witli a prodigality, which could not fail to 
weaken their force. In many instances, in-^ 
deed, they are looked upon as mete forms^ 
and tnen perjure themselves without the leaat 
compunction. Even in judicial proceedings, 
it may be questioned whether they make any 
deep impression on the ibind. At least there 
are good reasons for not estimating their effi- 
cacy in this respect very highly. Hence the 
inquiry naturally suggests itself, whether they 
are really of any use ; that is, whether the 

K 2 
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advantages preponderate over the evils attend- 
ing them. If he who takes an oath does not 
feel the obligation, it is a worse than useless 
ceremony, inasmuch as it is likely to be in- 
strumental in giving a false weight to evi- 
dence destitute of value. It may lead men of 
upright and conscientious principles, and un- 
able to conceive the possibility of a total dis- 
regard to so solemn a pledge, to put an erro- 
neous estimate upon the testimony adduced. 

Mr. Bentham has some observations on this 
subject in his work on legislation, so often re- 
ferred to. See tome ii, p. 328. He makes one 
striking remark ; namely, Aat when men im- 
pose an oath they attempt to usurp an authority 
over God himself, since they ordain a punish- 
ment, which is left to the Supreme Judge to 
execute. 

The same writer has more recently published 
a separate work on the subject, entitled. Swear 
not at all ; showing the Needlessness and Mis- 
chievousness as well as Antichristianity of all 
Oaths; and in particular the Abuse made of 
them in the English Universities. 
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Dr. Paley condemns the employment of 
oaths on slight and frivolous occasions. He 
remarks, that the obscure and elliptical form of 
the oath in our own country, " together with 
the levity and frequency with which it is ad- 
ministered, has brought about a general inad- 
vertency to the obligation of oaths ; which," he 
continues, ^' both in a religious and political 
view, is much to be lamented : and it merits 
public consideration, whether the requiring of 
oaths on so many frivolous occasions, . especi- 
ally in the Customs, and in the qualification for 
petty offices, has any other effect than to make 
them cheap in the minds of the people. A 
pound of tea cannot travel regularly from the 
ship to the consumer without costing half a 
dozen oaths at the least ; and the same security 
for the due discharge of their office, namely, 
that of an oath, is required from a church- 
warden and an archbishop, from a petty consta- 
ble and the chief justice of England. Let the 
law continue its own sanctions, if they be 
thought requisite ; but let it spare the solem- 
nity of an oath. And where it is necessary, 
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from the want of something better to depend 
upon, to accept men's own word, or own ac- 
count, let it annex to prevarication penalties 
proportioned to the public consequence of the 
offence." Moral and Political Philosophy, 
book iii, chap. xvi. 

In the same chapter the Doctor enters into 
a discussion on the lawfulness of oaths ac- 
cording to Scripture, in which he attempts to 
obviate the objections of the Quakers and Mo- 
ravins. 

Dr. Priestley, in his Lectures on History s^nd 
General Policy, expresses it as his opinion, that 
it would be "much better for civil governments 
to content themselves with enforcing the obli- 
gation of truth by such penalties as are used on 
ptber occasions, and to punish all false affirma- 
tions before a magistrate as they do perjury." 
See lecture Ivi. 



QUESTION XXXL 



WHAT IS THE PROPER END OR OBJECT OF 

PUNISHMENT? 

To liiis question several answers may be given. 
The proper end of punishment i» said by some 
to be the satisfaction of justice ; by oftbers the 
prevention of crimes ; by others the refbcma- 
tion of the offender. The first doctrine is that 
which most immediately occurs to a mind be* 
ginning to reflect on the subject, and it is 
often warmly defended, although it is now 
pretty nearly abandoned by systematic writers 
on legislation. One of the l^jst instances of a 
laboured defence of it, which we have met 
with, is to be found in a dissertation by Lord 
Woodhouslee, appended to his Life of Lord 
Kames. The second opinion is supported by 
the generality of writers, although they by no 
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means reject the third object, as a subordinate 
consideration. Of late years, a few philanthro- 
pists have argued, that the principal object of 
punishment should be the reformation of the 
offender, and that other ends are of inferior 
consequence. In this number is Mr. Roscoe, 
who has . recently published a work on Penal 
Jurisprudence, in which he advocates that 
doctrine.'^ Perhaps it is erroneous to fix upon 
any one of these ends exclusive of the rest : 
at least they are all compatible in a majority of 
cases, and therefore the question of most im- 
portance is, which should be given up when 
they interfere with each other, or, in other 
words, which object is of the greatest moment ? 
In this inquiry there will probably be little he- 
sitation. If crimes could be more effectually 
prevented by any one punishment tlian another, 
the tendency of that punishment to satisfy the 
demand for justice, or to reform the offender, 
would be a secondary considera.tion. If the 
crime of murder, for example, could be more 
effectually prevented by the penalty of death, 
than by a term of imprisonment, which would 
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give an opportunity for the reformation of the 
criminal, that penalty ought to be inflicted, 
and the reformation of the offender abandoned, 
otherwise we should be showing more regard 
for the life of a murderer than for the lives of 
innocent persons. 

For the opinions of various authors on this 
subject, the reader is referred to Mr. Montagu's 
work, mentioned under the succeeding ques- 
tion. 

Since writing the above, we have met with 
a work of merit on the Philosophy of Criminal 
Jurisprudence, by Mr. Bicheno, in which he 
contends, that the main end of punishment is 
neither the satisfaction of justice, the reforma- 
tion of the offender, nor the prevention of 
crimes, but simply the defence and protection 
of ourselves and others. 

This,^ however, may be argued to be exactly 
the same object which is designated by the 
phrase, prevention ' of crimes. There are evi- 
dently two sources of injury against which we 
may be protected by the punishment of an ofr 
fender : 1. We may bie protected fipdm the of- 
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fender himself, who may be incapacitated by 
banishment, imprisonment, or death, from in* 
juring us again, or deterred from a repetition 
of the crime by the summary infliction of pain, 
or reformed, by moral discipline, from the dis- 
position to commit it. 2. We may be pro- 
tected against similar injuries from any other 
persons, who might be disposed to harm us in 
the same manner, were it not for the fear of 
that punishment which they see follow the per- 
petration of the crime. It is evident, then, 
that we are protected so far and no farther than 
crim. U pr«e,.ed, either in d. offender him- 
self, or in others : in a word, that the phrases 
** defence and protection," and " prevention 
of crimes,'' are identical in signification. 

If we might venture to point out the source 
of what we regard as a misconcq[>tion on the 
part of ihis highly respectable writef,^ we should 
say, that it arose from suppoedoig the preveor 
tion of crimes to Consist solely in deterring" bj 
the example of punishment, whereas that isoBlly 
one way of effiscting the object, and perhaps 
not greatly superior in importance to the other, 
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namely, the incapacitation of the offender to 
repeat his crime, or the production of an im- 
pression on his mind to prevent or deter him 
from it. In this view the two sources of crime, 
which we endeavour to stop, are evidently the 
same as the two sources of evil from which 
we defend or protect ourselves. If this repre- 
sentation is correct, the controversy resolves 
itself into a mere critical question as to the 
superiority of two equivalent modes of ex- 
pression. 

In closing these few remarks, it is only can- 
did to state, that several writers, who have 
maintained the prevention of crimes to be the 
legitimate object of punishment, have spoken 
as if they limited their views to the efficacy of 
the example. 



\ 



QUESTION XXXII. 



ARE THZRE ANY CASES IN WHICH SOCIETY 
IS JUSTIFIED IN INFLICTING THE PU- 
NISHMENT OF DEATH? 

The frequency of capital punishments, in our 
own country, is almost a threadbare topic; 
but it is not the less a grievance because it has 
been vehemently discussed, and because there 
may have been a good deal of vague and idle 
declamation against it. On such a subject as 
this, so much depends on the peculiar feelings 
of individuals in the judgments which they 
form, that no sort of unanimity can be ex- 
pected, unless we set out from acknowledged 
principles, and steadily pursue them to their 
legitimate consequences. 

In determining whether death ought to be 
inflicted as the punishment of any crime, we 
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ought, in the first place, to consider what is the 
proper object of all punishments ; and se- 
condly, how far the infliction of death eflFects 
that object better than punishments of other 
kinds. If we admit, that the proper, or prin- 
cipal object of punishment is the prevention of 
crimes; then we have to consider how far the 
execution of the criminal promotes this end, 
and whether it would not be accomplished in 
an equal degree by a penalty, which left him 
the opportunity of repentance and reformation. 
If it appear, that, from the horror with which 
it is universally contemplated, death must be a 
more efficacious punishment in the way of pre- 
vention than any other, then comes the diffi- 
culty of deciding to what crimes it should be 
adjudged; and in doing this we must take 
into calculation the sympathies of the com- 
munity ; for if we adjudge the penalty of death 
to actions, which the general feeling pro- 
nounces not to deserve it, we may rest as- 
sured, that the law will not be adequately 
enfold, -n.. puoi,h„«.. beU,g ^1 J. 
dered uncertain by its undue severity, there 
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will be a weaker motive to abstain from the 
crime, than if it had been less severe and 
had followed the commission of the act with 
greater certainty. Beccaria condemns the 
punishment of death altogether. He denies 
that society has any right to inflict it ; he 
shows, that there is only one solitary case, 
and that of extremely rare occurrence, in 
which the death of a citizen can be necessary ; 
that other punishments are more efficacious; 
that capital executions are pernicious by af-' 
fording examples of barbarity ; and he adduces 
a variety of other considerations on the same 
^\side. His reasoning' as to the right of society 
to take away the life of an individual will 
probably be thought unsound, since it pro- 
ceeds on a hypothetical or theoretical de- 
finition of laws and rights, which is in many 
respects controvertible. If the death of an 
individual will prevent a greater evil than 
itself, society has doubtless, it may be con- 
tended, a right to inflict it. It may be re- 
marked by the way, that the word rights has, 
perhaps, done more to perplex questions of a 
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political nature than any other, which could 
be named ; and were it altogether discarded, 
or only sparingly introduced, there would be a 
better chance of attaining truth and unanimity. 
We are spared the trouble of referring to a 
variety of works on the present subject by the 
collection, which has been published, of the 
sentiments of the most eminent writers, by 
Mr. Basil Montagu^ under the title of The 
Opinions of different Authors upon the Pu- 
nishment of Death. The reader will there 
find extracts from Montesquieu, Beccaria, 
Blackstone, Paley, Bentham, and others. 




ScI. 



QUESTION XXXIII. 



IS IT ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE COMMUNITY, 
THAT A POWER OF PARDONING CON- 
VICTED CRIMINALS SHOULD BE VESTED 
IN THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE, AND EXTEN- 
SIVELY EXERCISED? 

'"The severity of punishment," says Bentbam, 
" must vary inversely as the certainty of its 
being inflicted. What can be said of a power 
to render punishment uncertain? Such is, 
however, the immediate consequence of the 
power of pardoning. In society, as with in- 
dividuals, the age of passion precedes the age 
of reason. The first penal laws were dictated 
by anger and revenge. But when these bar- 
barous laws, founded upon caprice and antipa- 
thies, begin to shock an enlightened public, 
the power to pardon, offering a protection 
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against the rigour of sanguinary laws, becomes 
a comparative good ; and is adopted without 
any examination of the evils entailed by this 
pretended remedy." — " When laws are too se- 
vere, the power of pardoning is a corrective ; 
but this corrective is a new evil. Enact good 
laws, and break the magic wand by which 
they are paralized. If the punishment is 
necessary, it ought not to be remitted; if it is 
not necessary, it ought not to be pronounced." 
Trait^s de Legislation, tome ii, p. 192. 

No one, perhaps, would contend, that the 
power of pardoning should not be possessed 
in any case whatever. To provide against 
unforeseen contingencies it seems absolutely 
indispensable, that the magistrate should have 
an authority to suspend at least the execution 
of a judicial sentence. The chief question is 
as to the degree or measure in which such a 
power ought to be possessed and exercised; 
and on this question there has been a great 
deal of ingenious controversy. 

The well-known mode of administering jus- 
tice in Eh^and is to condemn great numbers 
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to dealliy but to execute very few : that is, to 
exercise the power of pardoning or of com- 
muting punishments in the case of the ma- 
jority of criminals convicted of capital ofifences. 
Dr. Paley regards ihis practice as the result of 
enlightened humanity, and profound policy on 
the part of the English legislature. " The law 
of England,", says he, "by the number of 
statutes creating capital offences, sweeps into 
the net every crime, which under any possible 
circumstances may merit the punishment of 
death : but when the execution of this sentence 
comes to be deliberated upon, a small propor- 
tion of each class are singled out, the general 
character, or the particular aggravation, of 
whose crimes render them fit examples of 
puUic justice. By this expedient few actually 
suffer death, whilst the dread and danger of it 
hang over the crimes of many. The tender- 
ness of the law cannot be taken advantage of. 
The life of the subject is sps^'ed, as £sir as the 
necessity of restraint and intimidation permits ; 
yet no one will adventure upon the commission 
of any enormous crime from a knowledge lliat 
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the iaws have not provided for its -punishment; 
The wisdom and humanity of this design fur- 
nish a just excuse for ihe multiplicity of ci4)i* 
tal offences, which the laws of England are 
accused of creating beyond those of other 
countries. The charge of crudty is answered 
by observing, that these laws were never meant 
to be carried into indiscriminate eicecutioh; 
that the legislature, when it establishes its last 
and highest sanctions, trusts to the benignity 
of die crown to relax their severity, as ofben as 
circumstances appear to palliate the offence, or 
even as often as those circumstances of aggra- 
vation are wanting, which rendered this rigo- 
rous interposition necessary. Upon thifi plan it 
is enough to vindicate the lenity of the laws, 
that some instances are to be found in each class 
of eapital crimes, which require the restraint 
of capital punishment : and that ihis restraint 
could not be applied without subjecting the 
whole class to the same condemnation." See 
Principles of Moral and Political Philoso[42y. 

This reasoning has been pretty fully ex- 
amined by Sir Samuel RomHly, in his Obser- 
vaticHis on the Criminal Law of England. He 

l2 
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justly remarks, that " whether the practice, 
which now prevails, be right or wrong, whe- 
ther beneficial or injurious to llie community, 
it is certain, that it is the effect, not of design, 
but of that change, which has slowly taken 
place in the maimers and character of the na- 
tion, which are now so repugnant to the spirit 
of these laws, that it has become impossible to 
carry them into execution." He adds, " that 
there probably never was a law made in this 
country, which the legislature that passed it 
did not intend should be strictly enforced." 
His reasonings in opposition to Dr. Paley are 
tpo long to be quoted here, but they will 
amply repay the reader for the trouble of re- 
ferring to the work itself. 

Perhaps the most important part of the pre- 
sent subject might be stated in the following 
terms, in preference to those, which we have 
employed at the head of this article : — " Is it 
better to enact a severe punishment indiscrimi-^ 
nately against crimes of various degrees, and 
inflict it only on a few of the more flagrant 
cases ; or to proportion punishments to offences, 
and let them follow with invariable certainty ? " 



QlTESTION XXXIV. 



OUGHT THE BRUTE CREATION TO BE FRO- 

■ 

TECTED BY LAW FROM WANTON CRUELTY? 

In measure, as by force of instioct drawn, 

Or by necessity c^onstrun'd, they li^e 

Dependent upon man ; those in his fields. 

These at his crib, and some beneath his roof. 

They prove too often at how dear a rate 

He sells protection. Witness at his foot 

The spaniel dying for some venial fault. 

Under dissection of the knotted scourge ; 

Witness the patient ox, with stripes and yells 

Driv'n to the slaughter, goaded as he runs 

To madness ; while the savage at his heels 

Laughs at the frantic suff'rer's fury, spent 

Upon the guiltiess passenger o'erthrown. 

He too is witness, noblest of the train 

That wait on man, the flight-performing horse ; 

With unsuspecting readiness he takes 

His murd'rer on his back, and, push'd all day 

.With bleecting sides and flanks, that heave for life, 
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To ^e far distant goal, arriyes and dies. 
So little mercy shows, who needs so much I 
Does law, 90 jealous in the cause of man^ 
Denounce no doom on the delinquent f Nonb. 

Cowpbr's Task. 

It is well known, that Lord Erskine several 
years ago brought a bill into the House of 
Lords to prevent cruelty to the lower animals ; 
and delivered an able speech (which was after- 
wards published) in support of the measure. 
This noble attempt to protect the defenceless, 
did not, however, meet with that success, 
which in the opinion of a number of the vir- 
tuous and enlightened it deserved. Its failure 
could be justified oilly on the ground, that the 
actions of man to the brute creation are not 
proper subjects for the , interference of the 
legislature; that is, that to regulate them by 
law would, on the whole, produce more evil 
than good to th^ community. 

A distinmiished writer on the subject of 
legislation, to which he is understood to have 
devoted fi considerable portion of his life, and 
whos^ sentiments we hlive repeatedly tited, is 
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of a different opinion, as will be seen by the 
following extract : — 

" Legislation tnight have been extended 
farther than it has, in relation to the interests 
of the lower animals. In this respect, how- 
ever, I by no means approve, of the law of the 
Gentoos. There are good reasons for using 
animals for the sustenance of man, and for de- 
stroying those by which we are incommoded : 
it is a benefit to us, and to them it is no in- 
crease of evil ; since they have not, like our- 
selves, any long and cruel anticipations of the 
future; and the death, which they receive at 
our hands, may always be rendered less painful 
than that which awaits them in the regular 
course of nature. But what can be alleged in 
justification 6f those useless torments which 
are inflicted upon them, those capricious cru- 
elties or which they are the Victims? Of all 
ttie reasons, that I could adduce for erecting 
tiiese gratuitous cruelties into crimes punish- 
able by law, I wiU confine myself to that 
which has relation to my subject : ^ it would be 
instrumental in cultivating the general feeling 
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of benevolence, and softening the dispositions 
of men : or at least it would prevent that 
brutal depravity, which, after having sported 
with the suffering's of animals, requires as it 

Traites de Legislation Civile et Penale, ou- 
vrage extrait des manuscrits de M. Jeremee 
Bentham, par Et. Dumont, tome i, p. 101, 102. 

The following passages are from the elo- 
quent pleading of Lord Erskine : — 

" For every animal, which comes in contact 
with man, and whose powers, and qualities, 
and instincts, are obviously constructed for his 
use, nature has taken the same care to provide, 
and as careftilly and bountiftilly as for man 
himself, organs and feelings for its own en- 
joyment and happiness. Almost every sense 
bestowed upon man is equally bestowed upon 
them : seeing, hearing, feeling, thinking, the 
sense of pain and pleasure, the passions of 
love and anger, sensibility to kindness, and 
pangs from unkindness and neglect, are in- 
separable characteristics of their natures as 
much as of ot/r oum. Add to this, that . the 
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justest and tenderest consideration of this be- 
nevolent system of nature is not only consistent 
with the fullest dominion of man over the 
lower world, but establishes and improves it. 
In this/ as in every thing else, the whole moral 
system is inculcated by the pursuit of our 
own happiness. In this, as in all other things, 
our duties and our interests are inseparable." 

" In what I am proposing to your Lordships, 
disinterested virtue, as in all other cases, will 
have its own certain reward. The humanity 
you shall extend to the lower creatiop, will 
come abiuidantly round in its consequences to 
the whole human race. The moral sense, 
which this law- will awaken and inculcate, can- 
not but have a most powerful effect upon our 
feelings and sympathies fo( one another. The 
violences and outrages committed by the low^r 
orders of the people, are offences more owing 
to want of thought and reflection than to any 
maUgnant principle, and whatever, therefore, 
sets lliem a tiiinking upon the duties of hu- 
manity, more especially where they have no 
rivalries nor resentments, and where there is a 
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peculiar generosity in forbearance and com- 
passion, has an evident tendency to soften their 
natures, and to moderate their passions in their 
dealings with one another. The effect of laws, 
which promulgate a sound moral principle, 
is incalculable ; I have traced it in a thousand 
instances, and it is impossible to describe its 
value." 

Since the above was written an act of par- 
liament introduced by Mr. Martin has partly 
remedied the defect of the English law in this 
matter, by making wanton cruelty liable to its 
proper punishment; but as the subject will 
probably again come under the review of the 
legislature, and is at all events fnll of interest, 
and not free from difficulties, we have suffel*ed 
the present article to stand as originally 
penned. 
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QUESTION xxxy. 



OUGHT THERE TO BE ANY RESTRICTIONS ON 
THE PUBLICATION OF OPINIONS? 

There is a short but excellent discussion of 
this subject in An Apology for the Freedom of 
the Press, by Robert Hall, in which he endea^ 
vours to show, that a people ought to enjoy the 
" liberty of discussing every subject which can 
fall within the compass of the human mind." 

" To comprehend," says he, " the reason on 
which the right of public discussion is founded^ 
it is requisite to remark the difference between 
sentiment and conduct. The behaviour of men 
in society will be influenced by motives drawn 
from the prospect of good and evil: heir^ then 
is the proper department of government, as it 
is capable of applying that gdod and evil by 
which actions are determined. Truths on ihe 
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contrary, is quite of a different nature, being 
supported only by evidence ; and as when this 
is represented we cannot withhold our assent, 
so where this is wanting no power or authority 
can command it. 

" However some may affect to dread contro- 
versy, it can never be of ultimate disadvantage 
to the interests of truth, or the happiness of 
mankind. When it is indulged in its full ex- 
tent, a multitude of ridiculous opinions will^ no 
doubt, be obtruded upon the public ; but any 
ill influence they may produce cannot continue 
long, as they are sure to be opposed with at 
least equal ability, and that superior advantage 
which is ever attendant on truth." 

He then proceeds to remark, that publica- 
tions often contain both good and evil, and 
that there is no way of separating the precious 
from the vile, but by tolerating the whole. After 
taking an historical survey of the experience of 
mankind on this subject, he enters upon the 
defence of free inquiry in relation -to govern- 
ment, and. contends, by a variety of arguments, 
that a mcoi has a right to diacuss e^enihefdf*m 
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of government with the same freedom as any 
other topic. 

The question before us has been expressly 
discussed in a recent work, entitled, Essays on 
the Formation and Publication of Opinions, 
and on other Subjects*. The sentiments there- 
in maintained coincide in a great measure with 
those above cited. The following are the prin- 
cipal steps by which the author arrives at the 
conclusion, that the publication of opinions 
should be perfectly unrestrained. He argues. 

That truth is beneficial and error injurious to 
the happiness of man : truth, therefore, is the 
object to which all regulations should be di- 
rected. 

That there is no positive standard or test 
of truth, by the application of which the cha- 
racter of any opinions can be determined to 
the satisfaction of all mankind; and that the 
only way to try their soundness is to leave them 
to the most unrestrained discussion. 

That truth will prevail over error, if they are 

* By the Author of the present volume. 
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permitted fireely to contend with «ach other, a 
fact proved by the general advancement of sci' 
ence. 

That restrictions to be justified must proceed 
on the assumptions, first, that truth is perni- 
cious ; or, secondly, admitting it to be salutary, 
that the doctrines in favour of which they are 
enforced are infallibly true, and also that being 
true they must be supported in their contest with 
error : but, in the first place, truth has already 
been proved to be beneficial ; secondly, it has 
been shown, that as there is no positive test of 
truth we ought never to assume, that it has 
been infallibly attained; thirdly, if the doc- 
trines are true, restrictions are unnecessary, 
since error cannot prevail against them ; and if 
they are not true, all restrictions in their favour 
would tend to perpetuate a source of misery, 

A variety of odier arguments and illustra- 
tions are adduced, for which we must take the 
liberty of referring the reader to the work it- 
self. 



QUESTION XXXVI. 



ARE WE TO REGARD THE LAW OF OSTRA- 
CISM, AMONGST THE ATHENIANS, AS PO- 
LITIC Oa IMPOLITIC, CONSIDERED .IN RE* 
PERENCE TO THE PECULIAR NATURE O^F 
THEIR GOVERNMENT ? 

" This was a law" (to borrow the words of 
Dr. Gillies), " by which the majority of the 
Athenian assembly might expel any citizen, 
however inoffensive or meritorious had been 
his past conduct, who by his present power 
and greatness seemed capable of disturbing the 
equality of republican government. This sin- 
gular institution, which had been established 
soon after the Athenians had delivered themr 
selves from the tyranny of Hippias, the son of 
Pisistratus, was evidently intended to prevent 
any person in future from attaining the same 
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unlawful authority. At Athens, even virtue 
was proscribed, when it seemed to endanger 
the public freedom ; and only four years after 
the battle of Marathon, in which he had dis- 
played equal valour and wisdom, Aristides, the 
justest and most respectable of the Greeks, be- 
came the victim of popular jealousy ; an exam- 
ple of cruel rigour, which will ever brand the 
spirit of democratical policy." History of An- 
cient Greece, by John Gillies, LL.D., vol. i, 
p. 411. 

This last expression of Dr. Gillies s is rather 
vague ; but it must be allowed, that a law, of, 
which the effect was to banish so much worth 
and wisdom without any specific charge, ought 
to have had very important advantages to jus- 
tify it. Whether it had or had not must be 
determined by an examination of the peculiar 
constitution of the Athenian commonwealth. 
Montesquieu, with whom this law seems to 
have been a favourite, has ftirnished us with 
the following defence of it : — 

"Ostracism," says he, "ought to be ex- 
amined by the roles of politics, and not by 
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those of the civil law ; and so far is this custom 
from rendering a popular govemmeDt odious, 
that it is, on the contrary, extremely well 
adapted to prove its lenity. We should be 
sensible of this ourselves, if, while banishment 
is always considered amongst us as a penalty, 
we were able to separate the idea of ostracism 
from that of punishment. Aristotle tells us, it 
is universally allowed, that this practice has 
something in it both humane and popular. If, 
in those times and places where this sentence 
was executed, they found nothing in it that ap- 
peared odious ; is it for us, who see things at 
such a distance, to think otherwise than the ac- 
cuser^ the judges, and the accused themselves ? 
And if we consider, that this judgment of the 
people loaded the person with glory on whom 
it was passed ; that when at Athens it fell on a 
man without merit, from that very moment they 
ceased to use it, we shall find, that numbers of 
people have entertained a false idea of it ; for 
it was an admirable law, that could prevent the 
ill consequences, which the glory of a citizen 

M 
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might produce, by loading him with new 
glory." Spirit of Laws, book, xxvi, chap. 

xvii. 

The same writer in another place observes, 
that ^' the law of ostracism was established at 
Athens, at Argos, and at Syracuse. At Syra- 
cuse it was productive of a thousand mischiefs, 
because it was imprudendy enacted. The prin- 
cipal citizens banished one another by holding 
the leaf of a fig-tree in their hands ; so that 
those, who had any kind of merit, withdrew 
from public afiairs. At Athens, where the le- 
gislator was sensible of the proper extent and 
limits of his law, ostracism proved an admira- 
ble regulation : they never condemned more 
than one person at a time ; and such a number 
of suffrages were requisite for passing this sen- 
tence, that it was extremely difficult for them fo 
banish a person whose absence was not neces- 
sary to the state. The powar of banishing was 
exercised only every fifth year : and indeed, as 
die ostracism was designed against none but 
great personages, who threatened the state with 
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danger, it ought not to have been the transac- 
tion of every day." Book xxix, chap. vii. 

The reader will find a judicious discussion 
of the present question in a work of merit re- 
cently published, under the title of Essays on 
the Institutions, Government, and Manners of 
the States of Ancient Greece, by Henry David 
Hill, D.D. See Essay xii. He may likewise 
consult Potter's Archaeologica Grseca, book i. 
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QUESTION XXXVII. 



TO WHAT CAUSES ARE WE TO ASCRIBE THE 
PHYSICAL VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN 
RACE? 

On this subject several different hypotheses have 
been maintained : one^ Ihat all the varieties in 
form and colour may be accounted for from the 
effects of climate; another, that there have 
been, from the beginning, different species of 
the human race distinguished by different co« 
lours ; and a third, that there is a power in the 
human race of producing varieties unlike either 
of the parents, which varieties have the power 
of propagating themselves, and that in this 
way all the divei'sities of feature and cdm- 
plexion have arisen. 

'^ The fiill and methodical discussion of niis 
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curious and important subject," says a writer 
in Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, " re- 
quires that we should call in the aid of phy- 
siology, ais well as of the geographical history 
of man ; and that we should, in the first place, 
endeavour to ascertain the seat of colour in the 
human body; secondly, that we should ex- 
amine the different hypotheses which have 
been thrown out, to aqcount for the immediate 
cause of colour ; the varieties of human com- 
plexion ought next to be collected and classed ; 
and, finally, the influence of climate in pro- 
ducing these varieties must be investigated and 
ascertained." Article Complexion. 

The first hypothesis we have mentioned 
can boast of numerous and able supporters, 
amongst whom are Buffon, Blumenbach, Zim- 
merman, Winterbottom, Mitchell, and Smith. 
The reader may consult 

Buffon's Natural History, by Smellie, vol, iii, 
pp. 67—207. 

Winterbottom's Account of Sierra Leone, 
vol. i, p. 188, &c. , 

: Smith's Essay on the Causes of the Variety 
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of Complexion and Figure in the Human 
Species. 

Blumenbach's De Generis Humani Varietate 
Natiya. 

The following extract, from the article al- 
ready quoted, presents a good summary of the 
pbjections to this hypothesis : — 

" As the dark-complexioned varieties of 
mankind are found near the poles; as people 
of the same complexion are found over the 
whole continent of America, under all its va- 
rious climates ; as there are numerous in- 
stances of comparative fairness of complexion 
under the heat of a burning climate; as ra- 
dical differences of complexion are found in 
the same regions, and even among the same 
people ; and as there are numerous instances 
where the original complexion has remained 
permanent, notwithstanding it has been ex- 
posed to a change of climate for centurieS;^ 
it may fairly be inferred, that the charac- 
teristic complexions of the different varieties of 
the human race are not the result of climate." 

Those, who have denied the power of cli- 
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mate to produce the effects to be accounted 
for, amongst whom we may mention Bayle, 
hotd Karnes in his Sketches of Man, Mr. White, 
and Dr. Pritchard, have generally fallen into 
the second hypothesis, but the last-named au- 
thor has started a theory of his own, which is 
curious, if not satisfactory. He considers, 
'^ that the principle in the animal economy, 
on which the production of varieties in the 
race depends, is entirely distinct from that 
which regards the changes produced by ex- 
ternal causes on the individual. In the for- 
mer instance, external powers acting on the 
parents influence them to produce an offspring 
possessing some peculiarities of form, colour, 
or organization ; and it seems to be the law of 
nature, that whatever characters thus originate 
become hereditary, and are transmitted to the 
race, perhaps in perpetuity. On the contrary, 
the changes produced by external causes, in 
&e appearance or constitution of the indi- 
vidual, are temporary, and in gen^*al acquired 
characters are transient, and have no influence 
on the progeny.'' He further thinks, that civi- 
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lization is the great cause in the production of 
these varieties ; that the original stock of man- 
kind were Negroes ; and that " the process of 
nature in the human species is the transmuta- 
tion of the characters of the Negro into those 
of the European, or the evolution of white va- 
rieties in black races of men." See Researches 
into the Physical History of Man, where the 
reader will find a great deal of information 
collected on the whole subject. 



QUESTION XXXVIIL 



ARE THE NEGROES, AS A RACE, NATU-^ 
RALLY INFERIOR TO THE WHITES IN 
THEIR INTELLECTUAL POWERS? 

** I am apt to suspect," says Hume, " the Ne- 
groes to be naturally inferior to the whites. 
There scarcely ever was a civilized nation of 
that complexion, nor even any individual ami- 
nent in either action or speculation. No in- 
genious manufactures amongst them ; no arts ; 
no sciences. On the other hand, the most 
rude and barbarous of the whites, such as the 
ancient Germans, the present Tartars, have 
still something eminent about them in their 
valour, form of government, or some other par- 
ticular. Such a uniform and constant differ- 
ence could not happen, in so many countries 
and ages, if nature had not made an original 
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distinction between these breeds of men. Not 
to mention our colonies, there are Negro slaves 
dispersed all over Europe, of whom none ever 
discovered any symptoms of ingenuity ; though 
low people, without education, will start up 
amongst us, and distinguish themselves in 
every profession. In Jamaica, indeed, they 
talk of one Negro as a man of parts and learn- 
ing ; but it is likely he is admired fcgr slender 
accomplishments, like a parrot who speaks a 
few words plainly." Essays and Treatises, 
vol. i, note M, p. 521. 

Since Hume wrote this rather sweeping and 
hasty decision, there has been a supply of 
fresh data for determining the question. We 
are now much better acquainted with the in- 
ternal condition of Africa, and the arts, acquire^ 
ments, laws, and institutions of its black popu- 
lation. In the United States of America, many 
of the descendants of Negro slaves have be- 
come free, and received the rudiments of edu- 
cation, knowing no other language than the 
English, and having been imbued from their 
birth with the moral and religious ideas and 
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feelings of civilized life. In that country, it is 
trae, although they are admitted to the privi-^ 
leges of citizenship, and have the opportunity 
of exerting their talents in various wajrs, they 
still appear among the whites in the character 
of a degraded castCj and are not allowed by 
the general feeling to mix in society with the 
descendants of Europeans. In St. Domingo, 
however, we have an instance of all their moral 
and intellectual faculties being left to their free 
developement, with the opportunity of appro* 
priating the skill, knowledge, and genius of 
the most civilized countries of Europe. A few 
years will probably decide the question of their 
inferiority. In the mean time, the inquirer on 
this interesting subject cannot do better than 
consult the works of the recent travellers in 
Africa, the accounts which may be found in 
various works on America of liie state of the 
Negro population there, and the narratives of 
the transactions in St. Domingo since it has 
become the seat of an ^ independent power. 

Physiologists have suggested another method 
of determining the present question, namely. 
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by a comparison of the cerebral organization 
of the European and the Negro. It is found, 
that the intellectual capacities of animals, in 
general, correspond pretty closely to the rela- 
tive degree in which the brain is developed. 
Man, the chief in point of intellect, excels all 
the inferior tribes in the size of his cranium, 
compared with that of his face : as we recede 
from him, and descend to the lower ranks of 
animals, we find the cavity of the skull di- 
minished in size, till its anterior expanded por- 
tion, or forehead, is lost altogether. Hence the 
depression of the cranium becomes a general 
indication of inferior mental powers; and as 
this appearance is strikingly predominant in the 
Negro conformation, while on the other hand 
the forehead of the European is high and broad, 
and presents a greater developement than that 
'of any of the dark varieties of mankind, it is 
argued, that the Negroes are a race naturally 
subordinate in their intellectual faculties ; that 
they carry this truth inscribed in legible cha- 
racters on their very fronts. • 
The characters of the Negro head are thus 
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described by naturalists : — Narrow and de- 
preyed forehe.d ; 4e eafe cranium, coo- 
tracted anteriorly ; the cavity less, both in its 
circumference and transverse measurements; 
great developement of the face ; prominence 
of the jaws altogether ; chin receding, &c. &c. 

" In all these particulars," it is remarked by 
a writer on the subject, " the Negro structure 
approximates unequivocally to that of the 
monkey." — " If the bones of the face in the 
Negro were taken as a basis, and a cranium 
were added to them of the same relative mag- 
nitude which it possesses in the European, a 
receptacle for the brain would be required 
much larger than in the latter case. However, 
we find it considerably smaller. Thus the in- 
tellectual part is lessened ; the animal organs 
are enlarged; proportions are produced just 
opposite to those, which are found in the 
Grecian ideal model." Lawrence on Phy- 
siology. 

Of the fact, that the general structure of the 
Negro head is such as is here described, there 
can be no doubt^ verified as it is by the con- 
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current testimony of the most eminent natu- 
ralists. But whether such a structure is ac- 
companied by inferior intellectual powers, 
must be determined af)^r all by an appeal . to 
the facts, which the history of the different 
races of men supplies. Even the presumption 
in favour of that opinion, furnished by a sur- 
vey of the cerebral formation and faculties of 
the lower animals, strong as it is, would be of 
little weight, unless corroborated by proofs of 
the nature alluded to. 

That naturalists should be. decided sup- 
porters of the superiority of the white race is 
not surprising. Their language will some- 
times excite a smile in readers not accustomed 
to the intimate union of moral and physiological 
terms. Cuvier, in endeavouring to show that 
the ancient Egyptians were not of the Negro 
race, which some suppose them to have been, 
affirms, from an examination of many of their 
embalmed bodies, that they belonged to the 
same race with ourselves ; that their cranium 
and brain were equally voluminous : in a word, 

N 
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that they formed no exception" (as from their 
high state of orrilization they would have done; 
had they bee& of the Negro race) '^ to diat 
cruel law, -which seenis to have doomed to 
eternal inferiority adl the tribes of our species^ 
which are unfortunate enough to have a de-* 
pressed and compressed craniom«" 

Another ph3nBic4ogtst remacics^ that ^' the 
moflstfous faidi of millions made for one has 
never been doubted or questioned in all the 
extensive regions occupied by human races^ 
witii Ute aiiterior and superior parts of the 
cranium flattened and compressed/' ^'■ 

^^ The retreating forehead, and the depressed 
vcrteit/' says the sanve writer, '^ of the dark 
vaiietiies of tnan, make me stnnigly doubt 
whethier they are ea^abie x>f fathoming th^ 
depths of science; ^f understanding €md apt 
preciating the doctrines and the mysteries of 
tmr religion." — "To expect, that the Aine^ 
vidans or Africans can be raised by any culture 
to^aa equal height in moral sentiments and. ioht 
tellectaal energy with Barc^eans^ appears to 
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me quite as unreasonable as it would be to 
hope, that the bull-dog may equal the grey- 
hound in speed ; that the latter may be taught 
to hunt by scent like the hound j or that the 
mastiff may rival in talents and acquirements 
the sagacious and docile poodle." Lawrence 
on Physiology, &e. 
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QUESTION XXXIX. 



HAS CLIMATE ANY SHARE IN PRODUCING 
THE DIVERSITIES OF NATIONAL CHA- 
RACTER? 

" As to physical causes^' says Hume, " I am 
inclined to doubt altogether of their operation 
in this particular ; nor do I think, that men owe 
any thing of their temper or genius to the air, 
food, or climate. I confess, that the contrary 
opinion may justly, at first sight, seem proba- 
ble; since we find, that these circumstances 
have an influence over every other animal ; and 
that even those creatures, which are fitted to 
live in all climates, such as dogs, horses, &c., 
do not attain the same perfection in all. The 
courage of bull dogs and game cocks seems 
peculiar to England. Flanders is remarkable 
for large and heavy horses : Spain for horses 
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light and of good mettle. And any breed of 
these creatures, transplanted from one country 
to another, will soon lose the qualities which 
they derived from their native climate. It may 
be asked, why not the same with men ? There 
are few questions more curious than this, or 
which will oftener occur in our inquiries con- 
cerning human affairs ; and therefore it may 
be proper to give it a full examination." He 
accordingly proceeds to examine it at some 
length. See his Essay on National Characters, 
in vol. i of his Essays and Treatises. 

In discussing this question, it will be useful 
to keep in remembrance the distinction between 
the direct and indirect^ or, in other words, be- 
tween the physical and moral influence of cli- 
mate. Climates, doubtless, have a considera- 
ble^ influence on the minds and characters of 
men, by surrounding them with different cir- 
cumstan<::es. Where it is cold and inhospita- 
ble, and difiicult to obtain food, man is obliged 
to exert himself. Where the climate is warm, 
and subsistence easily procured, he is apt to be- 
come indolent. These are instances of the in- 
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direct or fnaral influence, m It is, the direct or 
physical influence, which is the point in dis-^ 
pute. Montesquieu has endeavoured to trace 
it from its first action on the body to its final 
result on the mind. 

" A cold air*," saysihe^ " constringes Ae 
extremities of ^ external fibres^ )of the body ; 
this increases their elasticity, and favours the 
return of the blood from the extreme parts to 
the heart. Itcontractsf those very fibres; con^ 
sequently it increases also their forces On the 
contrary, a warm abr relaxes and lengthens the 
extremes of the fibred; of course it diminishes 
their force and elasticity . People are, thei-e- 
fore, -more vigorous in cold climates. H^re 
the adioD of the heart and the reaction of the 
extremitinss /of i;he fibres are better peKormed, 
llie te»kper«bture of the humours is greater, the 
bk>od movte fre^ towards the hearty and reei^ 
prdcally the h^tt has ihore power. ■■•^ This SU- 
j^eriori^ of strength muist produce various ef>- 

'^ *^ This apt)ears even in the countenance ; in cold wea* 
t •^ ^e knblv ft jshdrteii* irdta.'' * 
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fects ; for imtancei a greater boldness, tHat is, 
more cours^e ; a greater sense of superiority^, 
lliat is, less desire of revenge ; a greater opi- 
uion of security, that is, more frankness, leas 
suspicion, policy, and cunning. In short, this 
must be productive of very different tempers. 
Put a man into a close, warm place, and for 
the reasons above given he will feel a great 
faintness. If under this circumstance you pro- 
pose a bold enterprise to him, I believe you 
will find him very little disposed towards it: 
his present weakness will dirow him into a de- 
spondency; he will be afraid of every thing, 
being in a state of total incapacity. The in- 
habitants of warm countries are, like old men, 
limorous ; the people in cold countries are, like 
young men, brave." 

^^ In cold countries," he observes in another 
{dace, ^' they have very little sensibility for 
j^easure; iui temperate countries, they have 
mare j> in warm countries^ their sensibility is 
exquisite. As climates are distinguished by 
dftgrees of latiti»ie, we migbt distinguish them 
also, in some measure, by those of sensibilitfr. 
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I have been at the opera ia England and in 
Italy, where I have seen the same pieces and 
the same performers ; and yet the same music 
produces such diflferent effects on the two na- 
tions, one is so cold and phlegmatic, and the 
other so lively and enraptured, that it seems 
almost inconceivable." 

The reader will perceive, that in the above 
reasoning there is a great deal of assumption 
and hjrpothesis. 

In the present day Monteiiquieu's physical 
knowledge cannot be looked upon with much 
respect, while he talks of the tendency to sui- 
cide amongst the English, arising from '^ a de- 
fect of the filtration of the nervous juice,'* and 
asserts in another place, that ^^ you must flay a 
Muscovite alive to make him feel." Some of 
his expressions are curious : ''at the time of 
the Romans,^' he says, " the inhabitants of the 
north of Europe were destitute of arts, educa- 
tion, and almost of laws ; and yet the good seme 
annexed to the gross fibres of those cUnudes en- 
abled them to make an admirable stand against 
the power of Rome, till the memorable period 
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in which they quitted their woods to subvert 
that great empire." 

His remarks on the ^^ effects arising from the 
climate of England" are not the least amusing. 
" In a nation," he observes, " so distempered 
by the climate as to have a disrelish of every 
thing, nay even of life, it is plain, that the go- 
vernment most suitable to the inhabitants is 
that in which they cannot lay their uneasiness 
to any single person's charge ; and in which, 
being under the direction rather of the laws 
than of the prince, it is impossible for them to 
change the government without subverting the 
laws themselves. And if this nation has like- 
wise derived from the climate a certain impa- 
tience of temper, which renders them incapa- 
ble of bearing the same train of things for any 
long continuance, it is obvious, that the govern- 
ment above mentioned is the fittest for them." 
See Spirit of Laws, book xiv. 

This is surely giving physical causes a very 
undue predominance over moral ones. 
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said, that the French have been corrupted by 
the revolution. But whence came the inordi- 
nate propensities, which expanded themselves 
so violently in the first year of the revolution, 
if not from: a century of superstition and arbi- 
trary power?" Madame de Stael's Considera- 
tions on the Principal Events of the French 
Revolution, vol. ii, p. 121. 

Lofd Byron, in the appendix to his tragedy 
of the Two Foscari, in combating the notion, 
that the French revolution was owing to the 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others, re- 
marks, that " the French revolution was not 
occasioned by any writings whatsoever, but 
must have occurred had no such writers ever 
existed. It is the fashion," he continues, " to 
attribute every thing to the French revolution, 
and the French revolution to every thing but 
its real cause. That cause is obvious: the 
government exacted too much, and the people 
could neither give nor bear more. Without 
this, the Encyclopedii^ts might have written 
their fingers oflf without the occurrence of a 
single alteration. And the English revolution 
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(the first I mean), what was it occasioned by ? 
* * * Acts, acts on the part of government, 
and not writings against them, have caused 
the past convulsions, and are tending to the 
future/' P. 327. 

There is so much good sense, and so true a 
philosophical spirit in the following remarks of 
the late Professor Plaj^air, that we cannot resist 
the temptation of enriching our pages with them. 
Speaking of a singular work of Professor Ro- 
bison's, entided. Proofs of a Conspiracy against 
all the Religions and Governments of Europe, 
he remarks, in his usual happy and perspicu- 
ous style, that " whatever opinion be formed 
of the facts related in the history of this con- 
spiracy, it is certainly not in the visions of the 
German illuminati, nor in the ceremonials of 
free-masonry, that we are to seek the causes of 
a revolution, which has shaken the civilized 
world from its foundations, and left behind it 
so many marks which ages will be required to 
efiace. There is a certain proportionality be- 
tween causes and their effects, which we must 
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expect to meet with in the moral no less Aan 
in the natural, wodd ; in the operations of men, 
as well as in the motions of inanimate bodies. 
Whenever a great mass of mankind is brought 
to act together, it must be in consequence of 
an impulse communicated to the whde^ not in 
consequence of a force, that e^n act only on a 
few. A hermit or a saint might have preached 
a c^rusade to the Holy Land with all <the elo^- 
quence, which enthusiasm could inspire; but 
if a Bfint of fanaticbm and of chivalry had not 
pervaded every, individual in that age, they 
would never have led out the armies of Eiuk^ 
to. combat before the walls> of Jerusalem J Nei«^ 
ther could the influence of a small number of 
religiouft or philosophic faaaties sensibly ac^ 
celerate or retard those powerful causes, whieh 
prepased from a&r the destruction of die 
French monarchy. When opposed 4o these 
causes, such influence was annihilated ; when 
co-^^rating with them, its effects were imper^ 
ceptible. It was a force, which could only 
follow those alr^tdy in action; it was like 
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* dashing with the oar to hasten the cataract/ 
or ^ waving^ wi A a fan to give swiftness to 
the wind.' ^ 

"It is, however, much easier to say what 
were not, than what were the causes of the 
French revoUition ; and, in dissenting from 
Professor Robison, I will only retnark in geaer 
ral, that I bdaeve the principal causes to be 
isvolved in this maidin, that a certain relatiM 
betweim die degree of knowledge dalTused 
through a nation, and the degree of polilis^ 
liberty enjoyed by it, is necessary to the star 
bility of its government The knowtedge and 
infofrmation of the Fmnch people exceeded the 
measure that is consistent widi the entire want 
of political libeily, ^ The first great exigeoqr 
of government, : ^therefore, the fiorst jmomentof 
a weak administration, could hardly &il to prOf 
duce an attempt to obtain possession of those 
nghts, which,' though never enjoyed, can nev^ 
betdienatol. Such aa ^[)ccajSiion actually lO^ 
eurred, and tha revolution which . to&k ^laee 
was entire and terrible. Th«, also ipas to^be 
expected; for there seems to be among politic 
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cal institutions, as among mechanical contri- 
vances, two kinds of equilibrium, which, though 
they appear very much alike in times of quiet, 
yet, in tiie momeiit of agitation and difficulty, 
are discovered to be very different from one 
ano&er. The one is tottering and insecure, in- 
somuch that the smallest departure from the 
exact balance leads to its total subversion. 
The other is stable ; so that even a violent con- 
cussion only excites some vibrations backwsird 
and forward, after which every thing settles in 
its own place. Those governments, in which 
there is no political liberty, and where the peo- 
ple have np influence, are all unavoidably in 
the first of these predicaments : those, in which 
there is a broad basis of liberty, naturally be-* 
long to that in which the balance re-establishes 
itself. The same weight, that of the people, 
which in the first case tends to overset the 
balance, tends in the second to restore it : and 
hence, probably, the great difference between 
the result of the French revolution, and of the 
revolutions which formerly took place in this 
country. 
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" It will be happy for mankind, if they 
learn from these disasters the great lessons, 
which they seem so much calculated to en- 
force ; and if, while the people reflect on the 
danger of sudden innovation, their rulers con- 
sider, that it is only by a gradual reformation 
of abuses, and by extending, rather than 
abridging, the liberties of the people, that a 
remedy can be provided against similar con- 
vulsions." 

Biographical Account of Professor Robison, 
in Play fair's Works, vol. iv, p. 166, et seq. 







QVESTION XU 



ABB THB^B ANY F£ATUB£a IN mopfiit)! 
OlVIIilBATieB^, WHi<$H AflB LIK£^7 ^# 
PRESERVE THE COUNTRIES ENLIGHTSNi^Q 
BY IV FBQli aiNKINCb IKTQ ¥HA'P B^R- 
BAfLISM, WHICH WAS WH» qL?||ffAT« 
FATE OF ALL THE REFINED NATIONS 
OF ANTIQUITY? 

This is one of the most interesting questions 
to which attention can be called^ embracing a 
comparison between the distinctive charac- 
teristics of ancient and modem civilization. A 
short, but enlightened and eloquent discussion 
of it will be found in Dugald Stewart's Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
vol. i, chap, iv, sect, viii, where he particularly 
dwells on the important benefits of the modem 
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art of printing. The following dxtmct tkt^A^ 
no introductory encomimn. 

*^ Before closing this disquisition/' dliys he^ 
^' it may be proper ibr me to Mtdinpt to 6)>» 
yiate, a little more fully than I haf^ dotie^ an 
objecticm, which has been frequency drdWil 
frcMn the past experience of mankind, agaittst 
the supposition of their progressive improve* 
menty on which all the fbregohig reasonings 
proceed. How mournful are the vicissitudes, 
which history exhibits to us^ in the course <tf 
hiiman affairs; and bow little foundation do 
they afford to our sanguine prospects concern^ 
ing futurity i if, in those parts of the earth, 
which were formerly inhabited by barbarians^ 
we now see the most splendid exertions of 
genius, and the happiest formd of eirrifl poHcy^ 
we behold others, which, in ameient times, were 
the seats of science, of cmlization, and of 
liberty ,^ at present immersed in superstition, 
and laid waste by despotism. After a short 
period of civil, of military, and of literary 
glory, the prospect haf changed at once*^ the 
career of degeneraey has beguUy and hae prck 
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Ceeded till it could advance no farther; or 
some unforeseen calamity has occurred, which 
has obliterated, for a time, all memory of 
former improvements, and h^s condemned 
msmkind to retrace, step by step, the same 
path by which their forefathers had risen to 
greatness. In a word, on such a retrospec- 
tive view of human affairs, man appears to be 
the mere sport of fortune and of accident ; or, 
rather, he appears to be doomed, by the con- 
dition of his nature, to run alternately the ca- 
reer of improvement and of degeneracy ; and 
to realise the beautiful but melancholy fable 
of Sisyphus, by an eternal renovation of hope 
and of disappoiutment 

^^ In opposition to these discouraging views 
of the state and prospects of man, it may be 
remarked in general, that in the course of these 
latter ages a variety of events have happened 
in the history of the world, which render the 
condition of the human race essentially differ- 
ent from what it ever was among the nations 
of antiquity ; and which, of consequence, ren- 
der all our reasonings concerning their future 
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fortunes, in so far as they are founded merely 
on their past experience, unphilosophical and 
inconclusive. The alterations, which have 
taken place in the art of war, in consequence 
of the invention of fire-arms, and of the mo- 
dem science of fortification, have given to civi- 
lized nations a security against the irruptions 
of barbarians, which they never before pos- 
sessed. The more extended, and the more 
constant intercourse, which the improvements 
in commerce and in the art of navigation have 
opened among the distant quarters of the 
globe, cannot fail to operate in undermining 
local and national prejudices, and in imparting 
to the whole species the intellectual acqui- 
sitions of each particular community. The 
accumulated experience of ages has already 
taught the rulers of mankind, that the most 
fruitful and the most permanent sources of re-* 
venue are to be derived, not from conquered 
and tributary provinces, but from the internal 
prosperity and wealth of their own subjects : 
and the same experience now begins to teach 
nations, that the increase of their own wealth, 
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SO ffir from depending on the poverty and de«- 
pre^sion of their neighbours^ is intimately oon** 
iifioted with tiieir industry and opulence ; and 
(^msequently, that those commercial' jealousies, 
mdiich have hi&erto been so fertile a source of 
animosity among different states, are founded 
entirely on ignorance and prejudice. Among 
aU the circumstonces, however, which dis^ 
tinguish the present state of maakind from 
^at of ancient nation, the invention of print« 
ing is by far the mo^t important ; and, indeed, 
^is single event, independently of every other, 
is sufficient to change the whole course of hu- 
man affairs^.. 

'' The influeBwe, which printing is likely to 
ha^e on ike ftrture hi9*ory of the world, has 
ne^t, I think, been hitherto exmnined by phi^ 
losopher^ with the attention, which the im^ 
portwce^ of the subject deserves. Onf^ xmrnn 
|pp tikis m^ probably have been, that, aa the 
iMention hw wvw been made hut cmce^ it 
h^ b^en considjer^d rather as th^ effect of a 
fpi^timate aqcide^t, thim aa the result of those 
geivera} causes on which the progress of ao*^ 
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^tety seiiMs td depend. But it mity be mw- 
i^onikbly qUe^ti^Hed^ hoW £^ this id^d ht jwnt. 
Fdr, ialtliough If should be allowed, that the 
ii^vt^fltion df pt'ifltinf vti^ ftQiideiltla]^ with re>- 
spect to the individual who made it, it may^ 
with ti^th^ ht com^idere^ ^ thfe Mturtl result 
<>f k 6tat^ Of th^ wbjf'ld^ When a number of great 
Oiid ^ntigUbUs iiationS aire dll engaged in the 
study of litei^tttrii, lii the ptir^it of sdienoe, 
sltid iii th^ pra6tie6 of fh^ tartd ; ifisOmlieh^ that 
I d6 not thi^k it 61trattgaM t^ affirm, thM^ if 
&is it^tentititi hdd not b€fen tttade by the par^ 
ticular person td whoim it is ascribed^ the 9»ne 
art^ Or some dnsdogdtis dit^ answering k nifi^ilar 
^rjiose, would hmt inlkllibly been intentdd 
by sotne oCfa^r p^ri^on, tod at no very distant 
(yeriod. The ^ Of printing, tb^refore^ is en- 

MtA 10 b6 eoni^idered k^ d ff^p in the itMwal 
Maoi^ Of indn^ no l«fss tMn tb^ ^i^ of writing ; 

&nd ihey who i^(^ s@#^tioal iibont th^ future 
ptb^^ Of the tbcbi i^rdy in c<md^6nde of 
if^ pAkt }M6tf^ fe^mfti M tinphiloElo^^^ally 
^ a AeWhet Of a SaVfigd tribe$ who^ deriting 
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his own acquaintance with fonner times from 
oral tradition only, should affect to call in 
question the efficacy of written records in ac- 
celerating the progress of knowledge and of 
civilization. 

What will be the particular effect of this 
invention (which has been, hitherto, much 
checked in its operation, by the restraints on 
the liberty of the press in the greater part of 
Europe), it is beyond the reach of human sa- 
gacity to conjecture ; but, in general, we may 
venture to predict with confidence, that, in 
every country, it will gradually operate to 
widen the circle of science and civilization; to 
distribute more equally, among all the mem- 
bers of the community, the advantages of the 
political union ; and to enlarge the basis of 
equitable governments, by increasing the num- 
ber of those who understand their value, and 
are interested to defend them. The science 
of legislation, too, with all the other branches 
of knowledge, which are connected with hu- 
man improvement, may be expected to a,d- 
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vance with rapidity ; and, in proportion as the 
opinions and institutions of men approach to 
truth and to justice, they will be secured 
against those revolutions, to which human af- 
fairs have always been hitherto subject. Opt- 
nionum enim commenta delet dies^ nature ju- 
dicia confirmat'' 



\ 



QUESTION XLIL 



ARE THERE JUST GROUNDS FOtt BfiLtfiVliJ^ 
THAT IMMORALITY IS INCREASING IN 
THE PRESENT AGE? 

Men are extremely apt to consider the age in 
which they live as far more vicious than pre- 
ceding ones, and the causes of this tendency it 
would not be difficult to trace *. In the pre- 
sent day, the complaints on this head are innu- 
merable ; but, as such complaints are common 
to every generation, they would be entitled to 
litde consideration now, were they not sup- 
ported by documents showing the increase of 

* " It may in part," to borrow the words of Professor 
Playfair, '< be an effect of that perspective, which, in in- 
tellectual as in yisible objects, represents the nearest as 
the largest, so as sometimes to deceiye the justest eye, 
and the most impartial judgment.'' 
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crimes on a comparison with former yean* 

Vague declamations may be allowed to pass 

for nothing; but these tabular exhibitions of 

facts form a species of argument demanding 

serious considLon. T>^^ „., U^J, 

to be admitted as decisive of the controversy, 

for several reasons. 1 . There may be greater 

facilities now, and greater activity in the detec-^ 

tion of offences ; in other words, more offences 

may be brought to light although fewer are 

actually committed. 2. In the progress of 

wealth and civilization it is found, diat immo^ 

rality changes its character; some vices be-* 

come obsolete, while new. ones ar^ introduced; 

unless, therefore, we take into the comparison, 

which we institute between any two ages^ vices 

and crimes of all sorts^ we shall be apt to draw 

sm ^rroneous^coiM^uisioa as to their comparative 

merits. If we limit our attentioo to only out 

or two classes df i>ffences^ we may possibiy 

find the presient a^ matevially degemtafted. 

3. Offences may be multiplied in particular 

years from accidental curcumstanceS) whkhdo 

not penaanonlly affect the age* 4« Pcpidatbn 
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may be increased, and such an increase wiU 
necessarily present a greater array of vices and 
crimes, although the proportion which they 
bear to the population may remain the same, 
or even be diminished. 

The following reasoning, directed against 
the hjrpothesb of an intellectual degeneracy in 
the human race, will equally apply to that of 
a moral one. 

" If we may trust," says an elegant writer, 
" to a very ancient popular opinion, the ener- 
gies of nature have, from the earliest records 
of society, been continually declining ; so that 
the productions of her later years can stand in 
no degree of comparison with those of her more 
vigorous youth. From the days of Homer, this 
has been the general burthen of the poet's song, 
and has frequently been confirmed by the de- 
liberate sanction of the philosopher. But al- 
though opinions mostly obtain credit by their 
antiquity, this opinion, in particular, derives no 
advantage from that circumstance. On the 
contrary, that very antiquity is the most de- 
cisive proof that it is wholly unfounded. If 
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the human race had declined from its pristine 
vigour between the period of the Trojan war 
and the time of Homer, to what a degree of 
imbecility must it have fallen in the reign of 
Augustus ! And if, in like manner, the com- 
plaints of the Roman poets, of the deteriora- 
tion of the human race, be well founded, to 
what a miserable state of degradation must it 
before this time have been reduced ! After so 
long a descent, is it possible that nature could 
still have produced a Dante or an Ariosto? a 
Shakspeare or a Milton ? a Comeille or a Ra- 
cine ? Names which, without an invidious 
competition with those of ancient times, will 
sufficiently show, that her vigour is not ex- 
hausted ; but that she still continues to bring 
forth the fruits of the mind, no less than those 
of the earth, in all their original strength, 
quality, and flavour." A Discourse delivered 
on the opening of the Liverpool Royal Institu- 
tion, by William Roscoe, Esq. 



QUESTION XLIII. 



AH£ MANKIND HAPPIER AND MORE VIR- 
TUOUS IN A STATK OF CIVIMEATION 
AND REFINEMENT, OR IN A STATE OF 
IGNORANCE AND BARBARISM? 

Declamations in favour of the times of rude 
and virtuous simplicity, when the vices of luxu- 
ry and the corruptions of refii»Bment were un- 
known, are become less frequent in our litera- 
ture than they used to be. Perhaps there is 
now a greater tendency to the doctrine of com" 
pematims; the opinion^^ that every stage of 
civilization, while it gains some advantages^ 
loses others which belonged to the preceding 
stage ; and that, from, the constitution of human 
nature^ civilisied and polidied man derives no 
more pleasure from all the elegant arts and em- 
bellishments around him, than the barbarian 
from his simple implements, rough amuse- 
ments, and rude accommodation. 
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An impreasion of this kind seems to have 
given birth to the fallowing obsenrations of 
D'Alimbert 

^^ SuQbi" aays he, ^^ is the unhappy lot of 
h^mwity^ that the knowledge we aequiM 
serves only to give us a mortifying view of the 
soepea of error and illusion through which we 
h«?e passed^ and is^ almost always, attended 
with Ihe tliminution of our pleasures. The 
rude stmpliotty of our ancestors rendered the 
impressions they received firom the monstrous 
l^rodu^tton^ of the aneient theatre more lively 
and striking than those which we receive, in 
liius polished age, firom the most perfect of onr 
dramatic performances. The natioias, which 
vm surpass in knowledge and in refinement are 
nol lessi hapfiy than we are ; since both their 
desires and their wants are less numerovis thad 
ows, and tisiey are satisfied, with pleasures of n 
less elegant kind than those vAioh we pursiie; 
We should npt, however* be willing to ex- 
change our knowledge fbr the ignorance; of 
those nations, or for the rude simplicity of our 
ancestors. For though this knowledge may 
diminish our pleasures, yet it flatters our vani- 
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ty. We applaud ourselves on account of that 
delicacy and refinement, that render us difficult 
to be pleased, and even look upon them as me- 
ritorious.'" Reflections on the Use and Abuse 
of Philosophy in matters that are properly re- 
lative to Taste. 

The present question has been expressly dis- 
cussed by Hume, in his masterly Essay on Re- 
finement in the Arts, in which he endeavours 
to prove, that the ages of refinement are both 
the happiest and most virtuous. The para- 
doxical Rousseau, as is well known, supported 
the opposite opinion, both in his Treatise on 
tie question* proposed by the academy of 
Dijon, and in his Emilius. He even pushed 
his opinions to the ridiculous extreme of as- 
serting, ^'that the arts and sciences, philoso- 
phy, and the habits which it produces, will 
soon change Europe into a desert, and that 
learning corrupts morality." 

* '* Whether the sciences are more hurtful than useful 
to society ?" 



QUESTION XLIV. 



IS IT TRUE, THAT AS THE BOUNDARIES OF 
SCIENCE ARE ENLARGED THE EMPIRE 
OF IMAGINATION IS DIMINISHED? 

In the progress of society, a number of illu- 
sions, superstitions, and erroneous associations, 
which formerly produced a wonderful effect on 
the mind, and became powerful instruments in 
the hands of the orator and the poet, neces- 
sarily lose their influence. As things become 
better known, there is less room for the play 
of the imagination. Hence it is said the world 
has grown less poetical. In the words of 
Voltaire, 

'* On a banni les demons et les f^es ; 
Sous la raison les graces ^touff^es, 

P 
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livrent nos cceurs k llnsipidit^ ; 
Le ndsonner tristement s'accr^dite ; 
On court, h^las ! apres la y^rit^ ; 
Ah ! croyez moi, rerrenr a son m^rite." 

" Philosophy," says a very able writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, ^^ which has led to the 
exact investigation of causes, has robbed the 
world of much of its sublimity : and by pre- 
venting us from believing much, and firom 
wondering at any thing'/ has tiaken away half 
our enthu&daism, sLlid mioreliian' half our admi- 
ration.'' Vol. xxi, p. 25. 

*f It cannot be concealed/' fiaya smother 
modern critic, " that Ihe progresai of know- 
ledge and refinement has a tendency to cir-^ 
cumscribe tbe^ Umits of the imagiissulioii, and to 
clip the wiagS'bf poetry. The province of th^ 
imagination^ ik plpincipally visionary, - the un<* 
known and undefined^: the understanding re- 
stores thin^ to ^ their natural boundaries, knd 
strips them of their fancifixl pretensions. Heneii 
the history of religious and poetical eo&u- 
siasm is mucbithe saHfte; and-bothi have re- 
ceived a sensible shock itom the progress of 
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experimental philosdi^hy. It is the undefined 
and uncommon, that gives birth and scope to 
the imagination : we can only fancy what we 
do not know. As in looking into the mazes 
of a tangled wood, we fill them with what 
shapes we pleadey with Ravenous beasts^ with 
caverns 'Vast, and dr^iat' enchantments, so, in 
our ignorance of the world about us, we make 
gods or devils of the first object we see, and 
set no bounds to the wilful suggestions of our 
hopes and fears. 

' And visiohs, as poetic, eyes avow, 

' Hang on each leaf, and cling to every bough.' " 

See Haaditt's Lectures on the English Poets, 
p. 18. 

On the other hand, thg discoveries of Science, 
particularly those of astronomy, have opened 
fresh fields for the imagination, and have 
added in various ways to the beauty and sub- 
limity of natural objects. So at least thought 
Akenside when he wrote the following lipes :— 



/ ■^ 



* • " Nor ever yet 
The 8mUing^ldabow'» verAieil-tinctui^ed hues, 

p 2 



1 
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To me have shown so pleasing, as when first 
The hand of science pointed out the path 
In which the sun-heams, gleaming from the west. 
Fall on the watVy cloud, whose darksome veil 
InvoWes the orient." 

I 

\ 

. The following passage, irom the same au- 
thor, owes all its sublimity to modem dis- 
coveries : — 

** The high-bom soul 
Disduns to rest her heav'n-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth, 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of ur, pursues the flying storm. 
Rides on the yollied lightning through the heavens, 
Or, yok'd with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day. Then high she soars 
The blue profound, and, hov'ring round the sun. 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of time : thence far effds'd 
She darts her swiftness up the long career ' 

Of devious comets, through its burning signs 
Exulting measures the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the stars, 
Whose blended light, as with a milky zone. 
Invests the orient. Now amaz'd she views 
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The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold 
Beyond this concave heay'n their calm abode, 
And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 
Has trayell'd the profound six thousand years, 
Nor yet arrivM in sight of mortal things." 

In the discussion of this subject, there is 
one consideration, which has been generally 
overlooked. It is evident, that as civilization 
advances, as the boundaries of science axe en- 
larged, as the world grows older, there is a 
wider and wider field opening for imagination 
in the past. Every day is adding to the page 
of history, and Time is perpetually covering 
year after year, and century after century, with 
his visionary hues and sombre colouring, with 
the moss and ivy of association. Past events 
are gathering round them that power of 
awakening thought and feeling, which must 
ever belong to what is separated from us by 
the flood of ages. Here then imagination has 
a continually increasing empire, a territory in 
which she may always " reign and revel." 
Our finest poets have accordingly resorted to 
it for some of their most splendid passages, 
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and it may be fairly doubted whether modem 
poetry has not gained more from this single 
source, than she has lost by the dispersion of 
those powerful superstitions, which have fled 
the light of science, 

'^ As Etna's fires grow dim before the light of day." 

Where is die superstition, ihat could afford 
9i finear range to the iitiaginatioji than the fol- 
lowing? — - r< 



'.' 



i ; 



** The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful! 
I linger yet with nature, for the night 

i Hath been to me a mor^ familiar face 
Than <^at of man : and in her starry shade . , 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When t was wandering; ^ — ^tipon such a night ' 
1 stood within ^tiieOoliseun'ii wall, 

, ' 'Midat the chi^f^ relies qf almighty Rome. 
The trees, which grew along the broken arches, 

. Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
Hie tpatch-dog bayed beyond'the Hber ; and 
More near from put tbe Csesars' palace came 
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The owrs long cry, and, interruptedly. 
Of distant centinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time<^wom breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bow-shotr!r where the Csesars dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through leyeU'd battlements. 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 

V-' 

lyy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; — 

But th' gladiators' bloody circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection I 

While Cffisar's chambers, and th' Augustan halls, 

Gkt)yel on earth in indistinct decay. — 

And thou didst shine, diou rolling moon, upon ^ 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 

Which softened down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation^ and fill'd up. 

As 'twere, anew, the gaps of centuries ; , . 

LeiiTUig jthat beautiful, wh)ch still Was so. 

And making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 

With silent worship of the g^eat of old !— 

The dead, but sceptred sdveiFeigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns." 

Lord Btron's Hanfrk^ 






QUESTION XLV. 



IS IMAGINATION 'iN ITS GREATEST VIGOUR 
IN THE RUDE PERIODS OF SOCIETY? 

From the appearance of eminent poets in com- 
paratively rude states of society, and also from 
the figurative eloquence of some savage tribes, 
it has been concluded, that the power of ima- 
gination is weakened in the progress of civili- 
zation. There is a short discussion of this sub- 
ject in one of Stewart's philosophical essays, 
entitled "On the culture of certain intellectual 
habits connected with the first elements of 
taste.'' With regard to the figurative oratory 
of savage tribes, he remarks, " their diction is, 
indeed, highly metaphorical; but the meta- 
phors they employ are either the unavoidable 
consequences of an imperfect langus^e, or are 
inspired by the mechanical impulse of passion. 
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In both instances, imagination operates to a 
certain degree ; but in neither is imagination 
the primary cause of the effect ; inasmuch as 
in the one it is excited by passion, and in the 
other called forth by the pressure of necessity." 
Again : " The eloquence of savages is the natu- 
ral offspring of passion, impatient to give vent 
to its feelings, and struggling with the re- 
straints of a scanty vocabulary ; and it implies 
none of those inventive powers, which are dis- 
played in the creation of characters, of situa- 
tions, of events, of ideal scenery ; none of the 
powers, in short, which form the distinguishing 
attributes of poetic genius." 

On the subject of the appearance of eminent 
poets, in rude ages, the same author observes, 
" Where particular circumstances have given 
any encouragement, among rude tribes, to the 
pacific profession of a bard ; still more, where 
an (yrder of bards Jbas formed a part of the po- 
litical establishment, individuals may be con- 
ceived to have occasionally, arisen, whose po- 
etical compositions are likely to increase in re- 
putaticm as the world grows older. Obvious 
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reasons may be assigned why imagination 
should be susceptible of culture, at a period 
when the intellectual powers, which require the 
aid of experience aiul observation, must neces- 
sarily continue in infancy ; and the very pecu- 
liarities, which, in such circumstances, its pro- 
ductions exhibit, i^though they would justly 
be regarded as blemishes in those of a more 
refined age, may interest the philosopher, and 
even please the critic, as characteristical of the 
human mind in the earlier stages of its pro- 
gress. The same circumstances, too, which in- 
fluence so powerfully the eloquence of the sa- 
vage orator, furnish to the bard a language pe- 
culiarly adapted to his purpose, and in which 
the antiquaries of a distant age are to perceive 
numberless charms, of which the autiior was 
unconscious. In the compositions of such a 
poet, even the defects of his taste become, in 
the judgment of the multitude, proofs of the 
vigour of his imagination ; the powers of ge- 
nius, where tiiey are irregularly displayed, pro- 
ducing, upon a superficial observer, an impos- 
ing but illusory effect in point of magnitude. 
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similar to that of an iU-proportiemed bamaa 
figure, or of a building which violates the esta- 
bli^hed mles of iarohitecture^ No preJHdice 
caQ b^ more groundless than ^ this ; and yet it 
seems to be the chief . foundation oi the com- 
mon doctrine, which. considerstima^nation and 
taste as inooiiipatiUe with edoh others and meiEi^ 
sures the former by the number and the bold- 
ness, of its trespasses against the laAter. ^My 
own i^ink^y I acknowledge, is/ thaty as 1^ 
hal>itual exiercise of imagination is essential to 
those jntdlectnal experiments of which a ge^ 
nuine and unbqrrowed' tai^te is the slow reisuli; 
$0, Mon the other hand^ that it is in the produc- 
tions of g^iiiS, when disciplined by- an en«- 
lightened taste, that the noblest efforts of ima- 
gination are to be found, r • > 

^^ Nor is'thisre any thing in &ese cotidusions 
at all inconsistent with what 1 ha^ve already as- 
serted epnqfrnitng &e dormant and* inactive 
state of imagination in the mind of ^« savage ; 
or with the account given,, in the preceding 
essay, of the gradual process by which taste is 
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formed. To a professional bard, in whatever 
period of society he may appear, the exercise 
of his imagination, and, as far as circumstances 
may allow, the culture of his taste, must neces- 
sarily be the great objects of his study ; and, 
therefore, no inference can be drawn from his 
attainments and habits to those of the mass of 
the community to which he belongs. The 
blind admiration with which his rude essays 
are commonly received by his contemporaries, 
and the ideas of inspiration and of prophetic 
gifts, which they are apt to connect with the 
efforts of his invention, are proofs of this; 
showing evidently, that he is then considered 
as a being to whose powers nothing analogous 
exists in the ordinary endowments of human 
nature." p. 544, octavo edition. 

The present question is evidently very closely 
connected with the preceding one (whether, as 
the boundaries of science are enlarged, the em- 
pire of imagination is diminished?), since, if 
a state of high refinement and civilization did 
not afford much exercise for the imagination, 
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that faculty would necessarily lose something 
of its power and activity. These two inquiries 
are accordingly sometimes confounded, and re- 
garded as the same, but it may perhaps facili- 
tate both, if the distinction between them is 
kept in view. 



1 



QUESTION XLVI. 



IS IT TRUE, THAT THE TASTE OF A NA- 
TION NECESSARILY BEGINS TO DEGENE- 
RATE, WHEN IT HAS REACHED THE 
HIGHEST POINT OF PERFECTION? 

", The taste of a nation," says Voltaire, " may 
degenerate, and become extremely depraved ; 
and it almost always happens, that the period 
of its perfection is the forerunner of its decline. 
Artists, through the apprehension of being re- 
garded as mere imitators, strike out into new 
and uncommon paths, and turn aside from the 
beautiful simplicity of nature, which their pre- 
decessors invariably kept in view. In these 
efforts there is a certain degree of merit, which 
arises from industry and emulation, and casts 
a veil over the defects which accompany their 
productions. The public, fond of novelty, ap- 
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plauds die mvention^^ But this applause is 
soon succeeded by satiety and disgust A 
netf set of artisis start up/ invent new methods 
td please a capricious taste, and depart st^ 
fuBther from iiiattnre than those who first yen* 
tured from itd paliis into the wilds of fancy« 
Thus i4liie taste of a people^ degenerates into 
the grossest corruption. Overwhelmed with 
iiew inv^ntiotls, which succeed and efface each 
othei5« widi incredible ' capidiiiy^ they scarcely 
kmiw^ iwhere ^^e^> iQ*e} «md cast back their 
eag^T^soA anxitsus deirires towards the period 
^hen Im^ te^tei reigned- under the empire of 
naiuie." : Essa^^ on Taste. - 

I A sknihtv^dioctrine o^^^yM^iiv Lord Kames's 
Sb^hesr ^i€ Man. " A" usefol art," he ob- 
s«Pvesi ^- setdom «e»mr retrogi'ide ; because 
eirery 0tife h^s an iiteteflt'ta preserve it in per- 
teeiti6U^ Jfiii^ ^^rts^ depend on' more slender 
priiiciptesUhAtithose of utility; and therefore 
the ju%ment formed of &em is more fluctu- 
atiiig. ' T^he-vftinety df form, that b admitted 
iilto iSsk fine arts by sucAt fluctuation of judg- 
i»^t, ^tited aftists to indulge &eir love of 
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IS IT TRUE, THAT THE TASTE OF A NA- 
TION NECESSARILY BEGINS TO DEGENE- 
RATE, WHEN IT HAS REACHED THE 
HIGHEST POINT OF PERFECTION? 

" The taste of a nation," says Voltaire, " may 
degenerate, and become extremely depraved ; 
and it almost always happens, that the period 
of its perfection is the forerunner of its decline. 
Artists, through the apprehension of being re- 
garded as mere imitators, strike out into new 
and uncommon paths, and turn aside from the 
beautiful simplicity of nature, which their pre- 
decessors invariably kept in view. In these 
e£forts there is a certain degree of merit, which 
arises from industry and emulation, and casts 
a veil over the defects which accompany their 
productions. The public, fond of novelty, ap- 
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plauds die iavention^o But this applause is 
soon succeeded by satiety and disgust. A 
netf set of artisis start up/ invent new methods 
to please a capricious taste, and depart still 
fiurthec from tmtlire than those who first ven« 
tured from H& paliis into the wilds of fancyi 
Thus 1 4iiie taste of a people degenerates into 
the grossest corruption. Overwhelmed with 
in&nr inv^ntioils, which succ^d^and efface each 
othei5/wi& inc^edible^ i»pidi%; they scarcely 
kimw >wliere r&ey> iQ*e} ;and cakt back their 
eogidr'and anxitrais denres towards the period 
^hen . Im^ te^fe! reigned under the empire of 
nafaiDe." Essa^^on TastCi : 

'A smiikrdfoctrine o6^^iili3"ii¥ Lord Kames's 
aoetches 54f Matt. " A" usefel art," he ob- 
servesj ^^ seMom tiiAnisretrogyide; because 
tretf db^ b^sati iiifeteiStto pifeservie it in per- 
tertiottv Fine arts* depend on* more slender 
priiticiptes^ ' thtu those of utitHy ; and therefore 
the ju%metit formed of &em is more fluctu- 
atiiigv '^^e-^^ty of form, that is admitted 
into tb^ fine arts by mdk fluctuation of judg- 
m^t, e^eites aartiste to indulge &eir love of 
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QUESTION XLVII. 



IS THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND 
A MERE SPECULATIVE SCIENCE, OR IS IT 
CAPABLE OF BEING RENDERED PRACTI- 
CALLY USEFUL? 

It is remarkable enough, that while the physi- 
cal and mathematical sciences, and every de- 
piurtment of polite literature, have been culti- 
vated in modem days with unexampled assi- 
duity and success, the science, which has for 
its object to make us acquainted with the na- 
ture and extent of our own faculties, has raised 
comparatively little curiosity and interest. It 
is observed, by one, whose eloquent pen has 
done more to render the subject popular than 
that of any other writer, that " the prejudice, 
which is commonly entertained against meta- 
physical speculations, seems to arise chiefly 
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from two causes : first, from an apprehension, 
that the subjects about which they are em- 
ployed are placed beyond the reach of the hu- 
man faculties; and, secondly, from a belief, 
that these subjects have no relation to the bu- 
siness of life. 

'^ The ftitoloui atid fiibsutd disctMions^ 
Whitih «Lboimd in the writings of tiixm tn^ta- 
ph^i^ic»l atttbbts^ BSbrdy^ h6 plroc^ds «& itay, 
^' but too many arguments iti ju&tifibation of 
these opinions ; and if such discussions were 
t6 \y6 {admitted as ^ faif 4][>e6itnM of whut thfe 
human idiiAd is able to adcotnpllsh in ^ki^ Ae^ 
p&Mmem Of feetehoe, die (K^ntetapt, inHowhi^ 

it h&s Mieh ^ late, teight With Jii^tiee be te^ 
g^ded tA iit ittc^^dideti&ble evidenee of the 
ph!>^eto #hidh fit1l6 philMophy hu ttmde lA 

ihe piresetit ^^, Amtmg thfe v^lHoui^ rai>jeett 
df inq\ii¥y, hdwe^t, whi<:h, ih cbhs^nemse of 
the yugue use of le^guage, we 6oibpt^ielided 
ttfidef th^ geftend title of ttietiiphyiiie», &eife 
are wm% which n^ eMeMidly di(fiiiigui4ied 
fKfm th«i w»ty both by the diegt«ie of evidence 
W)iich adicomptoiea their {nindp^B, an^ by 
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the jrelittion which they bear to the usefid sci- 
ences and arts : and it has unfortunately hap- 
penedy that these have scared m that general 
discredit, into which the other branches of me- 
taphysics have justly fallen* To this circum- 
stance is probably to be ascribed the little ]»o- 
gress which has hitherto been made in &e 
Philosophy of the Human Mind; a 
science so interesting in its nature, and so 
important in its applications, that it could 
scarcely have failed, in these inquisitive and 
enlightened times, to have excited a very ge- 
neral, attention, if it had not accidentally been 
classed, in tilie public opinion, with the vain 
and improfitaUe disquisitions of the school- 

Mr. Stewart then enters into dissertations on 
the nature and object of the science of mind, 
and on its utility or practical application, for 
which the reader is referred to the Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Introduc- 
tion, parts i and ii. In reply to the claims, 
which tiiis enlightened philosopher urges on 
behidf of his favourite science, a critic in the 



y 
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Edmburgli Review contends, liiat its practical 
utiliiy is inconsiderable ; that : in metaphysics 
certainly knowledge is not pouter; and he sup- 
ports these opinions with talent and plausi- 
bilitjT. Mr. Stewart has answered his argu- 
ments at some length/ and, in. the judgment at 
least .of all true lovers of the subject, has tri- 
umphantly refuted them. See Stewart's PJii- 
losophical Essays, Preliminary Dissertation, 
chap, ii; tand Edinburgh Review, vol.^iii, ^p. 
269, et seq. : 

Dr. Thomas Brown has expatiated at con- 
siderable length on the applications of which 
this science is susceptible, in his Lectures on 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, published 
since his death — a most acute and original 
work. See the first four lectures. Nor. ought 
we^to omit to notice, on this occaalon, the 
short, but excellent introductuMi to Locke's im- 
mortal work : on the Human Understanding, 
in which he touches on some of the important 
advantages of an acquaintaoice with the extent 
of our faculties. /* Since it is the understand- 
ing, ^^ says he, " that sets man above the xest 
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of sensible beings, and gives him all the ad- 
vantage and dominion, which he has over 
them ; it is certainly a subject, even for its 
nobleness, worth . our labour to inquire into. 
The understanding, like, the eye, whilst it 
makes us see and perceive all other things, 
takes no notice of itself; and it requires, art 
and. pains to set it at a distance, and make it 
its own object. But whatever be the; difficul- 
ties, that lie in the way of this inquiry; what- 
ever it be, that keeps us so much in the dark 
to ourselves; sure I am, that all the light we 
can let. in, upon our own minds, all the ac- 
quaintance we can make with our own under- 
standings, will not only be very pleasant, but 
bring us great, advantage, in directing our 
thoughts in the search of other things.'' 

In i the .admirable introduction to Hume's 
Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, 
entitled, Qf thedifferent Species of Philosophy, 
that profound writer has presented us with an 
ingenious vindication of metaphysical studies, 
and has shown, to use his. own words, that 
^^ there are many positive advantages, which 
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result from an aocorate scrutiny into the pow* 
ers and faculties of human nature." ^^Some 
instances/' he observes in another place, 
^^ especially late ones, of success in these in- 
quiries, may give us a ju^ter notion of the 
certainty and solidity of this branch of learn- 
ing. Aad shall we esteem it worthy the la- 
bour of a philosopher to give ns a trae system 
of tibe planets, and adjust the position and 
order of these remote bodies ; while we afiect 
to overlook those, who with so much success 
delineate the parte of the mind, in which we 
are so intimately concerned?'' Essays and 
Treatises, toI. ii. 

One advantage attending (he cultivation of 
this science, and which is partioidarly enlarged 
upon by Mr. Stewart, is the light which it 
throws on the subjecta of moral and inteUec- 
toal education. How far it has already been 
of service in this reqiect, may be seen .in those 
works on education, which have endeavoured 
to reduda its principles to appUdation ; such as 
the works of Mr. and Miss Edgeworfii, and 
Mn. HMEulton. 



QUESTION XLVIII. 



DO TH£ FACULTIES OF M£N DIFF£R FROM 
THOSE OF BRUT£S IN KIND, OR ONLY 
IN DEGREE? 

It is a common remark, that we often become 
bett^ acquainted with a thing by comparing 
it with something else than by considering it 
alone. It is chiefly on this account that the 
present question is deserving of notice. A 
ootiipatisoo or contrast of the Acuities of man- 
kind with thotse of the lower animals may 
th^^w a^ne light on the philosophy of mind, 
or at least ptesent some of its phenomena in a 
more striking point of view. 

Locke places the distinction between men 
and brutes in the incapacity of the latter to 
abstract and form general ideas. ^^ This," 
says he, ^' I think I may be positive in, that 
the power of abstracting is not €it all ia diem ; 
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and that the having of general ideas is that, 
which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man 
and brutes ; and is an excellency, which the 
faculties of brutes do by no means attain to. 
For it is evident we observe no footsteps in 
them of making use of general signs for uni- 
versal ideas ; from which we have reason to 
imagine, that they have not the faculty of ab- 
stracting, or making general ideas, since they 
have no use of words, or any other general 
signs'*^." Essay on the Understanding, book ii, 
chap. xi. Some other remarks on the same 
subject occur in that and the preceding chap- 
ter. 

There is a discussion of the present question 
in Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article 
Brute, which terminates in the conclusion, that 
^' the difference, between the human and the 
brutal constitution, is a difference of kind as 
well as of degree." 

* This is the remark of a nominalist^ and of course 
would not be admitted by a relationist^ or one who took 
the same view of the nature of general signs as the krte 
Dr. Thomas Brown. 
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The reader will also find some remark^ upon 
it in Dr. Beiattie's chapter on the Memory of 
Brutes, in his Dissertations Moral and Critical. 

He may likewise consult Diigald Stewart's 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy, part i, sect, xii, 
in which there are a few short hints termi- 
nating in the conclusion, that ^^ a great va- 
riety of considerations prove, that, in respect 
of our: intellectual and moral principles, our 
nature does not admit of comparison with that 
of any other inhabitant of the globe; the dif- 
ference between our constitution and theirs, 
being a difference, not in degree, biit in kind. 
Perhaps, this is the single instance," he con- 
tinues, ^Vin which that regular gradation, 
which we everywhere else observe in the uni- 
verse, fails entirely," 

In this last opinion Stewart is at variance 
with some other writers. Soame JeHyns, in 
his disquisition on the Chain of Universal 
Being, after tdling us tihat by instinct man is 
often impelled, ^^ like the herring and the 
mackerd, to hasten to his own destruction, 
for die public benefit, which he neither under- 
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Stands or cares for," proceeds to say, that 
<< animal life rises in this low beginning in the 
shell-fish, through innumerable species of in-* 
sectSy fishes, birds, and beasts, to the confines 
of reason, where,, in the dog, the monkey, and 
chimpanz^, it imites so closely with the lowest 
degree of that quality in man, that they cannot 
easily be distinguished firom each other.^ 

Should any reader, seduced by the title, 
look into a work, which professes to be A 
Comparative View of tl» State and Faculties 
of Jiifan with those of the Animal World, by 
Dr. John Ghregory, of Edinbui^, he will be 
disappointed in the expectation of finding an 
inquiry into the preMnt subject. Instead of 
learning any thing of ike distinguishing char 
racteristics of human and brute nature, he will 
find himsetf involTed in a dissertation on the 
proper treatmmt of chiklren and lying'*in wo- 
men, the impropriety of rocking, and the evils 
ef over-feeding; and if he, proceed farther, 
he wtU fall in with an essay on music, and the 
drcmnstances to be attended to in its compo- 
sitkm and i»rfmnance. In a word, beyond a 
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few pages, the book has no correspondence 
whatever with the title ; a discrepancy, indeed, 
which the doctor acknowledges in his preface. 
It is but justice to add that although the 
book throws no light on the present subject, it 
contains a number of judicious observations 
on a variety of topics, expressed in an easy, 
fluent, and lively style. 



QUESTION XLIX. 



what is' the proper refutation of 
Berkeley's theory of the nton-ex- 
iiSrExcE of matter? 

The refutation of this theory by Dr. Reid, 
who is generally regarded as the most formi- 
dable antagonist of idealism, may be said to 
consist of two parts : first, he endeavoured to 
show, that we had no evidence for the exist- 
ence of ideas distinct from the mind itself; and 
as the theory of the non-existence of the ex- 
ternal world was founded on the supposition 
of such separate ideas, it necessarily fell to the 
ground when that basis was removed: se- 
condly, he proved, that the belief of an ex- 
ternal world is an instinctive principle im- 
planted in every mind, not derived from any 
process of reasoning, but unavoidable and irre- 
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sistible ; and that the existence of matter was 
necessarily assumed by those authors who 
called it in question, in the very act of writing 
against it. 

That the first part of this refutation overturns 
Berkeley's arguments in favour of idealism, can 
scarcely be questioned; but it has been recently 
contended by Dr. Thomas Brown, that it by 
no means overturns the theory itself, which 
may be as strongly supported without the help 
of the doctrine of ideas distinct from the mind 
as with it. 

" I cannot," says he, " but consider Berke- 
ley'* ideal system as presenting a very imper- 
feet and inaccurate view, not merely of the real 
phenomena of the mind, but even of the scep- 
tical argument against the existence of matter." 
* # # « Though the scepticism may be con- 
sistent vnAi the belief of ideas as separate ex- 
istences in the mind, it does not depend in the 
slightest degree on their existence or non- 
existence. We have only to change the term 
idea& into the synonymous phrase affections, 
or states of the mind, and the scepticism, if not 

R 
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stronger, is at least in strength extedy what it 
was before. In ike one case the sceptic will 
say^ that we are sensible of ideas, pnly,- notjof 
external objects, which may have no reseqi- 
blanoe to our ideas; in the . other ^case, that 
perception is font a state of the mind, s^ 
much as any of our (Other feelings ; and that 
we are conscious only of tkis,< and other istates 
or affections of pur mind, which have variously 
succeeded each otfier, and not of extemai do^ 
jects, which themselves can be ' no parts' of 
that train of mental consciousness. Whatever 
weight there may be in die former of these 
sceptical theories, exists, I may> say, ev^ with 
greater force, ^because with greater simplicity, 
in the second; and the task, therefore^ of 
]pToyiug by iogic (if logical proof were requi- 
site for our belief) the existence of a material 
world WQuld remain as laborious as before, 
after the fullest confutation of the system, 
which might suppose perception to be carried 
on by the medium of little images of bodies in 
the mind. 

'^ All that remains, then, to supply the place 
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of logical demonstration^ which would be need- 
less where the belief is as strong as that of 
demonstration itself, is the paramount force of 
this universal and irr9sisti|;>le belief; and there 
is no fear that this can be weakened by any 
argument, or be lesa felt})y him who denies it, 
than by him who asserts it. We are con- 
scious, indeed^ only a of die feelings jbhsit wte 
the momentary ^slates > of ouri o\Hn. mind ; \ but 
some of these it is absolutely impossible for us 
not to ascribe to causes that are extemal> and 
independent of us ; and the belief of a system 
of external' things/ is one of thoae y^ry ^stataes 
of mind^ which itself forms, and will 'ever fortp, 
a part of rthe train of our consciossness." rL^c- 
turexxvUi, vol.ii, |)>>i52« See also thej.two^ 
precikiisig lectures.^ - .The reader is referred fpr 
further ii^fontiation to the fblbwing jwicMiks : r-n 
Berkeley's Principles of Human Knowlledg^, 
and ^Dtalo^es fbetween^Hylasr aad Philonous. 
Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind, and 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Dugald 
Stewart's Elements, chap, i, and Philosophical 
Essays, part i, essay ii. Hume's Treatise on 

Human Nature. 

R 2 



QUESTION L. 



IS THE MIND OF MAX THE RESULT OF 
MATERIAL ORGAXIZATIONy OR IS IT AN 
IMMATERIAL PRIiNCIPLE DISTINCT FROM 
THE BODY ? 



A PHILOSOPHER, whom we have had occa- 
sion to quote more than once, and to whose 
opinions frequent reference cannot but be 
made in the discussion of metaphysical ques- 
tions, remarks, that ^^ instead of objecting to 
the scheme of materialism, that its conclusions 
are faJse, it would be more accurate to say, 
that its aim is unphilosophical. It proceeds," 
he continues, '^ on a misapprehension of the 
proper object of science ; the difficulty, which 
it professes to remove, being manifestly placed 
beyond the reach of our faculties. Surely, 
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when we attempt to explain the nature of that 
principle, which feels, and thinks, and will^, 
by saying, that it is a material substance, or 
that it is the result of material organization, 
we impose on ourselves by words ; forgetting, 
that matter as well as. mind is known to us by 
its qualities and attributes alone, and that we 
are totally ignorant of the essence of either.** 
Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, vol. i. Introduction. 

In these observations there is much good 
sense and propriety, although it may be rash 
to pronounce that the difficulty is placed be- 
yond the reach of our faculties^ as we cannot 
possibly tell what may be the future achieve- 
ments of science, nor how much our methods 
of reasoning and investigation may be here- 
after perfected*. In the actual condition of 

* In hazarding^ this remark on the sentence pronounced 
hy Mr. Stewart, we are sensible that we subject ourselves 
to the imputation of not understanding^ the full force of it ; 
but it is so probable, that many difficulties in metaphysics, 
ascribed to other causes, may arise simply from the im« 
perfection of language, and may consequently be hereafter 
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knowledge, however^ the present inquiry must 
be owned tp be of little use. We require to 
know the laws, which regulate the phenomena 
of mind and' of) body, not the essence of either, 
if by ')the y tertn< esseiice thus) employed ' any 
thitag definite U realy undenitood; It ii^ well, 
netertt^l6ss^ ta becoibe acquainted >Mtii the 
giDu^ds of the controversy,^ were it otify, that 
wd^might clearly see tibie nature of Uhat diffi- 
culty, which, accovd&ng ..to^tlie» author last 
quoted^'- is ^ placed beyond ^ the reach bf rour 

* To th^ charge^ bought stgainst idie (mate- 
rials^ ' diat ' he knpose^ on himself^ by words, 
he may pn^iably reply, that th0 remark ^euts 
bdth ( ^ys.' ^ « He that attempts to explain the 
ndture of thfe thiiiking' principle, < by > saying 
that it is^ immatmal, assuredly; it maybe re- 
torted, imposes on himself by words, as much 
aV he who att6mpts to d3cplain it hf saying, 

cleared up^ by a closei* analysis of' terms, thai we bedtate 
to declare any inquiry into our own nature beyond our 
reach, or at leitst beyond a ^olutiOik perfectly liadsfactory 
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that it is a material substance, or the result of 
material organization. Is it not, therefore, ^^ a 
misapprehension of tthe extent and limits of 
genuine science" to have any hypothesis on 
the subject at all ? 

TheUe.Vi.~^ybe>e™*ed.U.n<Hher 
of those inquiries, "which are supposed to be of 
a dangerous tendency, as if doctrines im- 
portant to mankind could not bear a rigid 
scrutiny; as if there was something hollow 
and unsound in that system, / which it is es- 
sential to human happiness should be upheld, 
or as if the human faculties were possessed 
widi an irresistible bias to error. The system 
of ien^teriali^^y be erroneous, ^.dLre. 
fore injurious ; but assuredly the discussion of 
it must on the whole be beneficial, inasmuch 
as it will raise the truth into more universal 
and accurate apprehension. 

A very elaborate discussion of this question 
will be found in Dr. Priestley's Disquisitions 
relating to Matter ahd Spirit, and in his pub- 
lished correspondence on the subject with 
Dr. Price. See also Dr. Beattie's Elements of 
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* 

Moral Science, Appendix ; Dr. Brown's Lec- 
tures on the Human Mind, lectures xcvi, xcvii, 
xcviii ; and Stewart's Outlines of Moral Phi* 
losophy, part ii, chap. ii. 

Dr. Brown is a determined opponent of ma- 
terialism: he calls it a doctrine '^absolutely 
absurd:" he even goes so far as to say, that 
the assertor of the doctrine, '^ in affirming the 
principle of thought to be material, makes an 
affirmation very nearly the same in kind, or, 
at least, as contradictory, as if he were to pro- 
nounce of a whole, that it is essentially dif- 
ferent from its constituent parts." Mr. Stew- 
art's language in his Outlines is almost equally 
strong. 



QUESTION LI. 



ARE THERE ANY CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENTS 
FOR THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 
OR FOR A FUTURE STATE, INDEPEND- 
ENTLY OF REVELATION? 

On this question even religious men are by 
no means unanimous, some contending, that 
without revelation we should possess very 
slight grounds for a belief in a future state; 
while on the other hand it is maintained, that 
U.e Hgh. of nature alone present «, wiU. 
abundant evidence of an existence hereafter. 
The reader will find some ingenious reasoning 
on this subject in Butler's Anialogy. 

Dr. Beattie, in his Elements of Moral Sci- 
ence, diiscusses the following questions : — 
1. Does the light of nature, unaided by reve- 
lation, afford any reason to think, that the soul 
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of man may possibly survive the body ? 2. Does 
the light of nature afford any reason to be- 
lieve, that the soul will actually survive the 
body? The result of the discussion is, that 
^^ all the arguments taken together amount to 
such a high probability as can hardly be resisted 
by aiiy rational beings Yet we must acknow- 
ledge," continues the Doctor, ^^ that unassisted 
reason makes this matter only m a very high 
degree probable/* , . 

Dr. Brown considers, that the chief argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul is its im- 
mafteriality.: ^' If matter Jk ally and that 
which thinks and feels decay like every other 
partiof the body^: though the cause of immor- 
tality may even then not be 'absolute^ hope- 
less, it must be allowed to hdve many difficul- 
ties not easy to' be removed." He firsts there- 
fore, endeavours to prove, that the soul is an 
immaterial principle distinct <frdm the body,' 
asid then on this doctrine grounds th^ argu- 
ment for its imniortality in iiie foUowitig man- 
ner:' Every atom of the body eidsts after 
death, tiot a single pstrticte is annihilated ) and 
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if the soul is an immaterial principle distinct 
from the body, we cannot infer, from the con- 
tinued existence of eyery particle of ouu phy- 
sical frame, that the soul itself will not con- 
tinued to exist. This would be to argue,: that, 
'^ because' death is a pro(f6ss, in which every 
thing corporeal continues to eixist; therefore, 
all diat is mental ceases iito exist* It woidd 
not be easy,'* continues Dr, Brown, " to dis- 
cover' a link of ai^; sort, that might be sup- 
posed to connect the twb propositions of so 
very strange Hmenthymeme." 
''^ TheTU9sertor of the soul's imtoortality',^ he 
remarks in another place, " if the existence of 
the soul,(as^aiseparatdsi}bstance, be previously 
demonstrated,, has not so much to assign rea- 
sods for idle belief of its immortality, as to ob- 
viate objections; which may be urged' against 
diat belief. At the moment of death, there 
exists the s][)irit ; there exist also the corporeal 
dtoms at that moment : the Deity allows every 
atom to subsist as before. The spirit too, if 
he do not annihilate it, < will subsist as before. 
If we suppose him to annihilate it, we must 
suppose him to have some reason for annihi- 
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lating it. Is any such reason imaginable/ 
either in the nature of the spirit itself, or in 
the character of the Deity ? " 

Some of the commonest and most favourite 
arguments for the immortality of the soul are 
considered by Dr. BroMm as unsound, such as 
the universal desire after a future existence, 
and the eager and unremitting wish for some- 
thing better than this life affords : the argu- 
ments, in fact, which the celebrated soliloquy 
of Addison's Cato has rendered familiar to 
every ear. See Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, vol. iv, lectures xcvi, xcvii, 
fmd xcviii. 

Dr. Watson, the late Bishop of Landaff, re- 
peatedly declared, that he had no hope of a 
future existence, except that which is grounded 
on the truth of Christianity. See particularly 
his letter to Gibbon, in the Bishop's Anecdotes 
of his own Life, vol. i, p. 107. Mr. Stewart, 
on the contrary, is of opinion, that the natural 
evidences of a future state, though singly per- 
haps inefficient to establish the truth, have an 
irresistible force when combined. See Out- 
lines of Moral Philosophy, part ii, chap. ii. 



QUESTION LII. 



IS THERE ANY CONNECTION BETWEEN THE 
SHAPE AND SIZE OF THE BRAIN AND 
THE QUALITIES OF THE MIND ; OR, IN 
OTHER WORDS, IS THERE ANY TRUTH IN 
THE SYSTEM OF CRANIOLOGY PROMUL- 
GATED BY GALL AND SPURZHEIM? 

When this subject is first mentioned to such 
as have never turned their attention to it, it is 
usually treated with ridicule ; nor can it be de- 
nied, that to men in general, with the feelings 
and associations prevalent in the present state 
of society, there is something ludicrous in the 
idea, that the prominences of the skull should 
be indications of mental qualities. The ques- 
tion, however, is a question of fact : nor if the 
system were true would it be more wonderful 
than any other fact in nature. At present 
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there are sufficient reasons why a sincere in- 
quirer after truth, a real natura interpres et 
minister J should not discard the subject with a 
sneer, as too ridiculous for investigation. There 
is an almost universal impression, that the 
shape of the head is in some way or other con- 
nected with the qualities of the mind. It has 
been found^. t too, that< amongst tiie lower t ani- 
mals the relative sizeof the cvanitmi i& a tolera- 
bly sure indication of the rank which the spe- 
cies holds, in pjodnt of sagadtyiand general 
powers of intellect; The same criterion is said 
by naturalists to hold good in comparing the 
differeiit races ^ of \ men. A s jtlierefore it is uni- 
versally allowed,i that the btain is Jiie/organ of 
thou^t, and as the: :gehiearal ferm > of \ the cmt 
niuin> ^whichctlepends upon^ that of the bram, 
ap^ara to have some com:iection/mth- mental 
properties, is it azt improbable iiifereiiee, ilmt 
its particular prominences and depressions 
should indicate particular qualities of the 
mind? 

The craniologist considers the brain as a 
congeiles of separate organs, each disposition 
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and power of ithe mind haying au organ Qf it9 
own, which is expressed by a prominence, on 
the cranium^ Varying in size according to the 
degtee in which the disposition or power exists. 
The onlypJpoof of which this , doctrine is sus- 
ceptible . mnst evidently consist in an extensive 
induction of factd. If it is foitnd^ that a cer^ 
taim qualitjr of miiid is invariably accompanied 
by a certain prominence of the cranium, and 
that in eases of ^the want/of that quality, or its 
existence .in an insignificant degree,, the^ prPf 
minence is invariably deficient,] we haye»all the 
evidence &>r a connection between the lu^fail 
pn^iertr and. 1i.e physical confonwtioo, that 
we have for the connection of any other two 
phenomena in nature. Observation, therefore, 
is the test by which we must try the validity of 
the doctrine ; and it is only doing justice to its 
advocates to say, that this is the test, which 
they have challenged their antagonists to ap- 
ply with all the rigour of suspicion and incre- 
dulity. Some men of talents are said to have 
become converts to the system, from having 
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verified a great part of it by their own ex- 
perience.. 

Besides the works of Dr. Grail and Dr. Spur- 
idieim, the reader may consult Combe's Essays 
on Phrenology (the newest name for the sci- 
ence), and Illustrations of Phrenology by Sir 
James Stewart Mackenzie. Mr. Combe's work 
is one of considerable ability, and evidently 
the production of a sincere, thorough, and al- 
most enthusiastic convert to the system. On 
the opposite side of the question, we have An 
Inquiry into Dr. Grail's System concerning In- 
nate Dispositions, by J. P. Tupper, M. D. ; and 
also various articles in Reviews and Encyclo- 
pedias. 



QUESTION LIIL 



WHAT TRUTH IS THERE IN THE DOCTRINE 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY? 

This long contested question, styled by Hume 
'^ the most contentious question of metaphysics, 
the most contentious science/' is still unde- 
cided, or rather the world is still divided upon 
it, owing probably to some difference in the 
meaning attached to the terms employed, or 
perhaps from a vague and confused apprehen- 
sion of the object of the inquiry. " From this 
circumstance alone,'' says the philosopher just 
mentioned, ^' that a controversy has been long 
kept on foot, and remains still undecided, we 
may presume that there is some ambiguity in 
the expression, and that the disputants affix 
different idea^ to the terms employed in the 
controversy. For as the faculties of the mind 
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are supposed to be naturally alike in every in- 
dividual (otherwise nothing could be more 
fruitless than to reason or dispute together) it 
were impossible, if men affix the same ideas to 
their terms, that they could so long form dif- 
ferent opinions of the same subject ; especially 
when they communicate their views, and each 
party turn lliemselves on all sides, in search of 
^en^ wUoh n.ay give d.eo 4e vicu,^ 
over their antagonists." 

The section of Hume's Induky inta&e Hu- 
»»» Unde»t..ding, from ^m«^ «.- 
tract, and which is devoted to a Idiscussibntif 
the question of liberty and neiedssity, is foil df 
ingenious ai^ument- and profouxid thought h 
is chiefly an application of bis doctrine of bsur- 
sation and necessary connection to moral ac^ 
ticms. He endeavours t6 show, that aa in phy-^ 
sical eventa all that we know of causaition is 
the constant conjuncticm of objects^ so in vo^ 
luntary actions we have discoveined all that we 
mean by the term oec^essity, when we hare 
found a similar conjunction and regularity. ' 

^^ It iHrotild seem/' says he^ - ' tibat mien be- 
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g^n at the wrong end of this qnestion, concern-* 
ing liberty and necessity, wheif they enter upon 
it by e:itamining the faculties of the soul, ^ the 
influence of the understanding, and the op^t»a-^ 
tions of the m&. Let them first discuss a mof (^ 
simple question^ namely, the operations 6f 
body and brute unint^igent matter ; and tty 
whether they can th^e form any idea of causaM 
tion and necessity, except that of a constant 
conjunction of objects^ and <subseqttefKt iw^ 
ference of the mind fr€an one to another; ^K 
these circumstances form, inre^ity, titewh^ie 
of that neeessity/whidb we conceive in maittei^ 
and if these circumsta»ces be also' uisiyessaily 
acknowledged to 4ake place lin . the operatipns 
of the mind, the dispute is at an end; at least 
must be owned to be thenceforth iiierely ver-* 
bal." 

One of the aUest worksy which has ever . i^ 
peared on the present subject, is unquestion- 
ably Dr. Jonathan Edwards's Treatise on thos 
Will. The closeness, and aeuteiiess of its rear 
soning have seldom been^ surpassed ; but it is so 
redundant in its matter, and so diffuse as well 

s 2 
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as uncouth in its style, that its merits are sel- 
dom duly appreciated. An able abridgment 
of it would be a valuable service rendered to 
literature. Those, who are acquainted with its 
numerous masterly arguments, will be surprised 
at the declaration of the author of Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, that there 
is only one argument Jnfavdur of the neces- 
sarian doctrine worth listening to. Mr. Stew- 
art, after remarking that the ablest advocates 
for the necessity of human actions have ex- 
erted their ingenuity to show, "that there is 
nothing in this tenet, which does not perfectly 
accord with our internal consciousness, when 
our supposed feelings of liberty, with all their 
concomitant circumstances, are accurately ana- 
lyzed, and duly weighed," proceeds to observe, 
/^this, I own, appears to me the only argu- 
ment for the scheme of necessity, which de- 
serves a moment's consideratiop, in the present 
state of the controversy: and it is certainly 
possible to state it in such a form as to give it 
some degree of plausibility to a superficial in- 
quirer. On this point, however, as on many 
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others, our jirst and ihird thoughts will be 
found perfectly to coincide; a more careful 
and profound examination of the question in- 
fallibly bringing back to their natural impres- 
sions those who reflect on the subject with * 
candour and with due attention." Elements of 
the Philosophy of the ; Human Mind, vol. ii, 
p. 74, octavo edition, note. 

As Mr. Stewart accords with Hume in his 
doctrine concerning cause and effect, it will 
be naturally asked How he invalidates the ap- 
plication of it to voluntary actions ; or at least 
what are his reasons for thinking, that Hume's 
very ingenious argument drawn from that 
source is not deserving " a moment's consider- 
ation." 

It is worthy of remark, that in the discussion 
of this question both parties have accused each 
other of the pernicious tendency of their prin- 
ciples. This consideration may be fairly left 
out of the controversy. All inquiry has truth 
for its object, and proceeds on the necessary 
assumption, that truth cannot be pernicious. 
To endeavour to cast odium on other men for 
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opinions opposite to his own is generally the 
resource of one, who feels that his arguments 
are exhausted. It is in most instances a symp- 
tom, of weakness; always of either ignorance 
or malevolence. 

: Besides the works already cited, the inquirer 
piay consult the following : — 

Locke's Essay on the Understanding, book ii, 
chap.«i. Dr. PriesUey's Doctrine <rf Philo. 
isophical. Necessity illustrated. Dr. Hartley's 
Observaticms on Man. Lord Karnes's Essays 
Jen ihe Principles of Morality and Natural Re- 
ligion, and his Sketches of Man^ Dr. Price's 
Heview of the Principal Questions in Morals. 
Dr. Beattie's Essay on Truth, and Elements of 
Moral Science. Dr. Coplestone's Inquiiy into 
Necessity and Predestination. Dr. Cogan's 
Ethical Questions. 
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QUESTION LIV. 



MAT THE MO?riVES> OF ALL OUR ACTIONS 
Bfi RESOLVED INTO A REGARD FOR SELF- 
INTEREST? 

Ttiis id toother of i^ose questions about 
which there has been a great deal of contro-' 
versy, owing either to Ae vagueness of the 
terms employed, or to a want of precise and 
clear ideas of the difficulty to be solved. In 
the disdudsion of such a subject we are liable 
at every step to be led astray by the ambiguity 
of IstHguage. 

To explain the state of the controversy we 
shall borrow the words of Dr. Carpenter, in 
his Principles of Education. 

*• Two opposite principles," says he, " have 
long been entertained, and are still often ad<- 
vanced on this subject. Some have main* 
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tained, that the human mind, in all its feelings 
and promptings to action, is influenced by 
selfish motives ; that, in fact, there is no ac- 
tion, or feeling, which can be called disin- 
terested. Others have, with more success, 
maintained, that the mind can be, and often 
is, disinterested ; that a person firequently per-* 
forms an action, tending to the good of others 
in a greater or less degree, without the re- 
motest reference to himself, with no other mo- 
tive than a desire to produce the benevolent 
effect proposed. The degrading system of 
the former," he continues, " is seldom adopted 
except by speculative men, who have been led 
by circumstances, happily not universal, to 
see merely the dark side of human nature, and 
tp form a more gloomy picture of its selfish- 
ness than truth would allow : or by others, 
who have expected too much, owing to the 
beautiful speculations of theory ; and having 
been disappointed by comparing them with 
their own feelings in many instances, or with 
the too general conduct of mankind, have 
hence gone into the unfounded opinion, that 
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sdl the actions of all men are selfish." 
P. 220, &c. 

The reader will probably derive some light 
from the following observations of B^nthatn, 
extracted from his tract, entided, A Table of 
the Springs of Action. 

^^ In regard to interest, in the most ex-^ 
tended, which is the original and only strictly 
proper sense, of the word disinterested, no 
human act ever has been, or ever can be dis-^ 
interested. For there exists not ever any 
voluntary action, which is not the result of the 
operation of. some motive or motives: nor any 
motive, which has not for its. accompaniment 
a corresponding interest, real or imagined. In 
the only sense in which disinterestedness can 
with truth be predicated of human action, it is 
employed in a sense more confined than the 
only one, which the etymology of the word 
suggests, and can with propriety admit of: 
what, in this sense, it must be understood to 
denote, being not the absence of all interest, a 
state of things, which, consistently with vo-. 
luntary action, is not possible, but only the 
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absence of all interest of the self-regarding 
class." — " If what is above be correct, the 
most disinterested of men is not less under the 
dominion of interest than the most interested. 
The oiily cause of his b^ing styled disinterested 
is, its not having been observed, that the sort 
of motive (suppose it sympathy for an indi- 
vidual, or a class of individuals) has as truly 
a corresponding interest belonging to it, as 
any other species of motive has." 

For our own part, we would suggest, whe- 
ther the difficulty might not be readily solved 
by a due consideration of the real meaning of 
the term motive. In this word there is some 
little ambiguity. We sometimes use it to de- 
note the passion or emotion under the in- 
fliience of which an action is performed. Thus 
we say, that Caesar usurped the Roman em* 
pire from the motive of ambition : and that 
Brutus in stabbing Gsesar was actuated by 
love for his country. At other times we use 
the term to signify the particular view with 
which an action was performed, or in other 
words the thing, which the mind desired o 
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aocomplish by the performance of the action; 
We say, for instance, that Brutus's motive in 
iptutting Caesar to death was to rid his country 
of a tyrant This seems to be the proper 
seqse of the term, and, therefore, the present 
questi(m might be stated as follows : — Is that, 
/which the mind desires to accomplish by the 
performance of an action, invariably some spe*^ 
x^ific benefit to ourselves ; is it some distinct 
self'-advantage, whieh we have in view, or 
^hich is the predominant idea in our minds, 
or whidh we propose to ourselvei? as the end 
of ! our action ? - If not, then the present ques- 
iion is surely decided* 

^ There is still, however, one objection, which 
may be urged* We feel uneasiness, it may be 
«aid, while our desires are unaccomplished, 
and pleasure when diey are fulfilled; and it is 
to get rid of this uneasiness, or to obtain this 
jdeasute, that we invariably act. In reply to 
this objection, we shall borrow the words of 
Dr. Brown. 

" Though every thing," he remarks, " which 
we desire must have seamed to us desirable, 
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as the very fact of the desire denotes, and 
though the attainment of every such desire 
must be attended with pleasure, it does not. 
therefore follow, that the pleasure, which truly 
attends this fulfilment of desire, was the pri- 
mary circumstance, which excited the desire 
itself. We may feel happiness from exertion 
of every kind, from society, from the discovery 
of truth, from the good fortune of our friends, 
and yet have desired these without any view, 
at the moment of the beginning desire, to this 
resulting happiness, and merely from the con- 
stitution of our nature, which leads us to de- 
sire knowledge simply as knowledge, because 
there is something of which we are ignorant, 
and which we may readily learn ; society sim- 
ply as society. Nature, indeed, has attached 
pleasure to these, as she has attached pleasure 
to many of our functions, which we do not ex- 
ercise on account of that pleasure. But, in 
considering the origin of our desires, we are 
to think only of what is contemplated by the 
mind at the .very moment when the emotion 
.arises, of the circumstances antecedent to the 
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desire, and not of circumstances, which may 
or may not be its consequents." Lecture Ixvi. 

In a work of the late Dr. Gogan's, entitled, 
Ethical Questions, there is a short discussion 
of a similar question to that before us, but 
stated in different terms, namely, '^ Is benevo- 
lence a principle distinct from self-love, or a 
modification of it." This inquiry he after- 
wards resolves into two: " first, does every 
act of benevolence originate from self-love, in 
such a manner that self-interest or self-gratifi- 
cation is the grand incitement at the time of 
performance? Secondly, may not the most 
exalted of the benevolent affections be traced 
to self-love as the origin ? " In the discussion 
of these questions the author has evinced con- 
siderable ingenuity, and his work may be con- 
sulted with advantage. 

See also Hutcheson's System of Moral Phi- 
losophy, book i, chap. iii. Dr. Adam Smith's 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, part vi. Dugald 
Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy, part 
ii, chap, i, sect, v and vi. 



QUESTION LV. 



IS HUMAN NATURE ENDOWED WITH A MO* 
RAL SENSE, TO PERCEIVE MORAL PRIN- 
CIPLES, IN A MANNER ANALOGOUS TO 
THE ORGANS OF SENSE, IN THE PERCEP- 
TION OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS? 

Such is the langus^e in tehiqli a very subtile 
question in moral philosophy is stated by 
Dr. Cogan, in , hia Ethical Questions. We 
shall make further use of his assistance in exr 
plaining it 

After mentioning several instances of instan*^ 
taneous moral sentiment, he proceeds, '^ These 
facts appearing, &(»a.ihe protnptitude aadfal- 
most universalis of their operatioUj not to be 
within the province of reason, are supposed to 
require a principle superadded to the guidance 
of reason ; a kind of auxiliary, whose quicker 
influence is better adapted to urgent occasions. 
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** The moral philosophers, who entertain 
these opinions, have given to the proposed 
principle the title of a moral sense. Thus it is 
supposed, that there is a sixth sense in man, 
which is subservient to moral purposes, analo- 
gous to the five senses, which maintain his con- 
nection with sensible objects. They assert, 
that the eye does not distinguish with more 
certainty and readiness between black and 
white in dolours, or the ear between harmo-* 
nious and discordant sounds, or the touch be^ 
tween rough and smooth, than the mind dis- 
tinguishes between the excellency and de-^ 
fbnnity of moral conduct. Hence they infer, 
that the Author of. our frame has added ano- 
ther sense, appropriated to the discernment of 
moral objects; and that, as we never consult 
pur reason whetheir our optics shall be de-* 
lighted or offended^ by certain impressions tp-^ 
specting size, shape^ colour, distance ; Of 
whether our palate shiall be disgusted or grati- 
fied with particular viands^; thus do our appro- 
bation and disapprobation of human actions 
appear to be equally instantaneous, and equaify 
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to rc^t the necessity of reasoning upon the 
subject" For the objections, which the Doctor 
urges ag&inst this theory, we must refer the 
reader to the work itself. 

Dr. Hutcheson, it is well known, was the 
first who maintained this doctrine of a moral 
sense, and he may still be considered as its 
ablest advocate. The following succinct and 
perspicuous statement of his opinions, is ex- 
tracted from Adam Smith's admirable Theory 
of Moral Sentiments. 

^^ Dr. Hutcheson had been at great pains to 
prove, that the principle of approbation was 
not founded 'on self-love. He had demon- 
strated too, that it could not arise from any 
operation of reason. Nothing remained, he 
thought, but to suppose it a faculty of a pe- 
culiar kind, with which nature had endowed 
the human mind, in order to produce this one 
particular and important effect. When self- 
love and reason were both excluded, it did not 
occur to him, that there was any other known 
faculty of the mind, which could in any re- 
spect answer this purpose. 
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^' This new power of perception he called a 
moral sense, and supposed it to be somewhat 
analogous to the^ external senses. As the' 
bodies around us, by affecting these in a cer- 
tain manner, appear to possess the different 
qualities of sound, taste, odour, colour; so 
die various affections of the human mind, by 
touching diis particular fieiculty in a certain 
manner, appear to possess the different quali- 
ties of amiable and odioils, of virtuous and 
vicious, of right and wrong. 

" The various senses, or powers of percep- 
tion, from which the hiunan mind derives all 
its simple ideas, were, according to this sys- 
tem, ' of two different kinds, of which the one 
were called the direct or antecedent, the oiiher,^ 
die reflex or consequent senses. The direct 
senses were those faculties, from which the 
mind derived the perception of such species of 
diings as did not presuppose the antecedent 
perception of any other. Thus sounds and 
colours were objects of the direct senses. To 
hear a sound, or to see a colour, does' not pre- 
suppose the antecedent perception of any other 
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qnaltty or object The reflex or eonsequent 
senseS) ob tlue other hand, wei^ those faculties 
fipom which die mind detiyed the perceptioa, a£ 
such spedes of things as pr^suppbsed tibeh as^* 
tecedent perception qf some other. Tbx^i hai^- 
mony and beaufy were objedbr of the i^eflex) 
senses. In order ti» ! perceive • ikie^ harmoii^ ofi 
a sound, or the b^iufy'of a coleiai^ weimwfe 
first perceive the soiu^< or the colour* HJm 
moral sense was considered las & fatality of thite 
jdnd. That faculty^ wfaidiv Mr. Lockp cj^ 
refledion, and froin . whidi he derwed ite^ sitn- 
pie ideas of the difibseiit passions and emor^ 
lions of the human, mii^d^, was^: aiBC(Hid(bBig^ tSK 
Dr. Hutdieson, a direcli ikitensEd] sense. That 
futility ^ again^ byr which we percetved the 
beauly or deformily, At^ ^miiaB or ydc9.:ii$>iiims 
different passions andf embtions^ wias 'a fefles 
isitemal' sense. 

^^ Dr. Hutcheson endeavoured stiU fiurther tor 
support diis dodtirine^ by showings thatr it w^ 
agfreeable to the analogy of ncittui«^> aodi ; i^t»^ 
the' mind was endowed withr a variety of otheff 
r^ex senses exac% similar to the niiCNDalseQae ; 
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such as a sense of beauty and deformity in 
external objects ; a public sense, by which we 
sympathize with^ the happiness or misery of 
our fellow-creatures; a sense of shame and 
honour ; and a sense of ridicule." Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, part vi, sect. iii. 

Dr. Smith, after this lucid exposition otihe 
doctrine in question, adduces several argu- 
ments against it, which are too Ibng to be 
quoted here, but which are well worth the at- 
tention of every inquirer. ' Dr. Brown has dso 
some observations upbn it in the fourth Volume 
of his Lectures. Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his 
OutLines of Moral Philosophy, seems' to object 
to Dr. Huteheson*s language rather than his 
conclusions. His short explanatioHi of ihef 
controversy on this subject will be? found in- 
^structive. See pwrt' ii, chap, i, sect. vi. 
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QUESTION LVI. 



ARE THE VARIETIES OF INTELLECT AND 
DISPOSITION AMONG MANKIND TO BE 
ASCRIBED SOLELY TO THE^ INFLUENCE 
OF EDUCATION AND EXTERNAL CIRCUM- 
STANCES, OR ARE THEY PARTLY OWINa 
TO INDIVIDUAL* CONSTITUTION? 

We cannot do better with the present ques-^ 
tion than discuss it in the words of a highly 
respectable modem writer. 

" The opinion," says Dr. Carpenter, "that 
every thing in the intellectual and moral sys-. 
tern is the result of education, has had some 
ingenious supporters ; but it can never stand 
the test of accurate observation. If every hu- 
man being could be placed in precisely the 
same circumstances for the first few months 
after birth, and could be exposed to exactly 
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similar impressions in every respect, there is 
Qo room for reasonable doubt, that still great 
diversities would be manifest in their dispo- 
sitions and capacities. ' We infer this, : becaiise 
the rudiments of disposition and capacity are 
obviously different when we have first the 
power of discerning them ; and it is incon- 
ceivable, that the few impressions, which are 
received within two weeks after birth, should 
of themselves produce all that diversity, which, 
even, then, is ^ in many instances ^ clearly per- 
ceptible to the accurate observer. In some, 
even at that early period, it may be distinctly 
perceived, lliat the sensitive powers are quick 
and lively ; in others, they are dull and slug- 
gish: and this early aptitude to receive sen- 
sations with different degrees of vividness, 
must arise from a difference in the original 
system, over which education will seldom be 
found to triumph. Greater or less degrees of 
physical sensibility, are the foundation of 
greater or less degrees of mental sensibility; 
and it is, in a great measure, upon the vigour 
of our early sensations, that the furniture of 
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the m\vAi the thoughts, and affections, depend 
for . their strength atid ; durability. Besides, 
suppose iwhat we will with respect to the pre- 
cise degree in j^hicfa the mental system de- 
pends upon the coirformation of the brab, 
more or less the former must be affected by 
the latter ; r and while the external structure, 
Mid f the /ex^roal organs of the mind, so es- 
sentially ^differ in: different children, as Boon as 
mind is at all 'perceptible, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that the' inteniBl structure, and the 
more- ooncealed corporeal system, on itehich 
theofficesof the .mind depend, must also be 
cfssentiidly different" Principles of Educa- 
tion, by( iDrlf Gaqpentec, "p. 5. 

' Helvetius^ in his ' iwprks on the Mind and 
on Man,^ is the most thorough and decided 
afsserior of the natural equality of all men in 
point of intdQect. ^^ I regard," says he, "the 
tmdecstanding^ the; virtue, and genius of man, 
as tidpe ' piroduct 'of instruction;" and he con- 
sidersi&is doctrine as r in the highest degree 
salutary* )" If , I can demonstrate," Jbe says, 
" that man is, in fact, nothing more than the 
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product of his education, I shall doubtless re- 
veal an important truth to mankind. They 
will learn, that they have in their own hands 
the instrument of their greatness* and their fe- 
licity ; and that to be happy and powerful^ 
nothing more is requisite than to perfect the 
science of education*'' < Of course he uses the 
term ^education in its: most ^Ktensive accepta- 
tion, including i the operation of all circum- 
stances on the mind. 



QUESTION LVII. 



ABE MEN GIFTED BY NATUBE WITH FAB- 
- TICULAB PBEDI8P0SITI0NS AND APTI- 
TUDES. FOB SOME . PUBSUITS IN .PBEFEB- 
ENCE TO OTHEBS, OB ABE THOSE 8TBONG 
DETEBMINATIONS OF 'THE INTELLECT 
AND THE FEELINGS, WHICH WE OFTEN 
WITNESS, PBODUCED BY CIBCUMSTANCES 
OPEBATING ON THE MIND IN THE PBO- 
GBESS OF LIFE? 

This question has been frequently brought into 
discussion by a passage in Dr. Johnson's Life 
of Cowley. " In the window of his mother's 
apartment," says the biographer, speaking of 
the poet, " lay Spenser^s Fairy Queen, in 
which he very early took delight to read, till, 
by feeling the charms of verse, he became, as 
he relates, irrecoverably a poet. Such are the 
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« 

accidents, which, sometimes remembered, . and 
perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce that par- 
ticular designation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or employment, which is 
commonly caUed Genius. Thetrue genius is 
a mind of large geperal powers, accidaitally 
determined to some particular direction. . Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the great pamter of the pre- 
sent age, had the first fondness of his. art ex- 
cited by the perusal of Richardson s treatise." 

l^ere are three theories on this subject. One 
is, that all men commonly well organized are 
equal in talents by nature ; and that the greatest 
abilities, as well as the most decided propen- 
sities, are owing to the circumstances wherein 
tiie individual has been placed. Another the- 
ory is, that there are natural degrees of intel- 
lect, but that no man is more fitted by nature 
for one pursuit than another ; tiiat the peculiar 
determination of the poet and the mathema- 
tician to their respective pursuits is the result 
of accident, and not of innate aptitude. ^ 
third theory considers men as bom not only 
with different degrees of mental power, but 
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with peculiar biaaes and aptitudes for some 
pursuits in preference to others. The first has 
already be^ brought under the consideration of 
the reader in the preceding inquiry. : the se- 
cond is the cqpinion eiqacaaed by Dr. Johnson, 
m'the extract given^ftboT^'^And'has had ajiumr 
bear of supp€»4ers : the ihitd must of course be 
adopted by all bdiei^ers in: the various systems 

the doctrine genendly entertained^ as, many of 
our cwre$nt proveibs, such as Poeta nastkur 
mil ^, will abundantly testify. 



QUESTION LVIIL 



DOES IMAGINATiaN BECOHE! LfiSS. VIGO- 
ROUS AS MEN* Aa[)VANCE IN LIFE? 

"We will alloff a poet," says Sir Joshua Rey- 
Bolds, ^^ to^ express 4iid meanioig, wken his 
QvsaniDg is not 'Well kndwit to himself, with a 
ceortain degree o£ iobseuritir^ as it is one source 
d£ tbe subKme. But wh«n/in plain piose, we 
gravely talk of attending to times and seasonsy 
when the imkgination shoots > with the greatest 
vigour^ whether .a(t the 'Summer idolstice or the 
equinojc, sagaciously observing, how much the 
Wild ' 'iribeddm ^ and liberty of ' imagination is 
crani^edfbyHttentioi^ to vulgar rules ; and how 
diis : samel iimagimition ^ begins ix) grow dim in 
adf^anaedtage^ffifltiothered land deadened by^.too 
much judgment : * when ^we talk such language, 
add entestidn' sUch dentimei^i asi these^ we ge^ 
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nerally rest contented with mere words, or at 
best entertain notions, not only groundless but 
pernicious." " I can believe, that a man, emi- 
nent when young for possessing poetical ima- 
gination, may, from having taken another road, 
so neglect its cultivation as to show less of its 
powers in his latter life. But I am persuaded, 
that scarce a poet is to be found, from Homer 
down to Pryden, who preserved a sound mind 
in a sound body, and continued practising his 
profession to the very last, whose latter workis 
are not as replete with the fire of imagination, 
as those which were produced in his . more 
youthful days." Seventh Discourse, vol. i of 
biscoUected Works. 

: The same opinion is maintained by Mr.. Stew- 
art, in his Philosophical Essays, essay iv, 
chap. i. 

It. might be instructive to -apply Dr. Brown's 
theory of our mental powers to such quei^tions 
as these. He reduces our intellectual faculties 
to two, namely, simple and relative suggestion. 
Imagination is resolved into : the former, at 
leasts in a great measure, for it is impossible 
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that the operation x>f relative suggestion should 
be excluded from any train of simple concep- 
tions. When we - take also into account the 
desire which exists in the mind, while engaged 
in the process of invention, and which gives a 
common relationship to the parts of the train 
of thought, we have, according to the learned 
Professor, a full explanation of the phenomena 
of imagination. 

" With the exception," says he, " of the 
peiteanent desire, and the priihary conceptions 
involved in it, there is nothing more to be 
found in the process [of imagination], at least 
nothmg more, which can be considered as es- 
sential to the process, than a sequence of con- 
ceptions afler conceptions, such as takes place 
in the most ordinary train of thought, and in- 
termingled feelings of relation, such as arise in 
other ordinary cases of relative suggestion. 
The phenomena of imagination, in short, are 
prbofs of those general tendencies of the mind 
by which we ar6 susceptible of simple sug- 
gestion, of relative suggestion, and of desire, 
but not of any specific faculty additional to 
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them.'' Sketch of the. Philosophy of the Hu^ 
man Mind, p. 247. 

To apply this theoiy, which* cannot be fiiUy 
understood without a reference to the works in 
which it appears, we must inquire, first, Whe&er 
1^ has any tendency to diminish the activii^ 
of simple suggestion ? and, secondly, Whether 
it diminishes the desim of invention? Foi^ ^ 
either of these efiects Were produced,, imagina? 
tion would be less vigorous^. , We mu^ not 
fineget^ in this view of the subject,, the effect of 
habit, by which all ideas related to any far 
txturite pursuit are more and jnoce readily sug- 
gested aawie proceed in.it; so/ that a.paiiiler ov 
poet, whO) isv continually practising his pro^^ 
fesMpn^ acquirea as hei adyances w Ufe a fa. 
Qility and: copiousness, of . suggestion* w<hich 
nay compensate £br any? phyj^al inertn^sa in*? 
dneed by yesars^ olr for that increased tendency 
to what Dr. Brown, cdls. relative suggestion^ 
audi what in common language is called the 
exercise of reason or judgment, which expe- 
rience necessarily brings. It is indeed aii ad^ 
mittedi fael; 4&at as men grow older their ideas 
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succeed each other more according to their 
logical relations than according to the princi- 
pies of resemblance or proximity : and a^ in 
any train of thought it is the predominance of 
mere conceptions over feelings of relation, 
which gives it the character of a process of the 
imagination, the predominance of simple over 
relative suggestion^ it seems an inevitable con- 
clusion, that die tendency of increasing age is 
to render the mind less imaginative, provided 
there is no counteracting influence* fironv. exer- 
cise or habit. 

Our limits restrain us from doing more than 
thus pointing out the way in which Dr. Bmwn's 
system of the human mind may be applied to 
the sokttiouof thfi:que)3tiQi»ibefi9re ufii 



QUESTION LIX. 



MAY ALL BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY BE RE" 
SOLVED INTO THE EFFECT OF ASSOCIA-' 
TION; OR ARE THERE SOME QUALITIES^ 
IN MATERIAL OBJECTS, NATURALLY 
ADAPTED TO PRODUCE EMOTIONS OF 
BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY, INDEPEND- 
ENTLY OF ANY ASSOCIATIONS WHAT- 
EVER? 

It is almost needless to mention, that this 
subject has been treated with great fulness 
and elegance of illustration, by Mr. Alison, in 
his Essays on Taste. Mr. Stewart has also 
some remarks upon it, in his Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. i, chap, v, 
part ii, sect, ii ; and likewise in his Philo- 
sophical Essays, part ii, essay i, chap. vi. 
Both these writers seem to concur in the opi- 
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nioD, that although there are qualities in ob- 
jects originally and intrinsically pleasing^ yet it 
is by association that they become beautiful; 
consequently all beauty is the effect of asso- 
ciation. Dr. Thomas Brown has taken a dif- 
ferent view of the subject. He thinks it pro- 
bable, ^^ that the mind has some original ten- 
dencies to receive impressions of beauty from 
certain objects rather than from others." He 
by no means^ however, denies the paramount 
influence of association. " Though it may be 
false/' he observes, " that all the pleasure of 
beauty is derived from adventitious circum- 
stances, it is certainly true, at least, that our 
most valuable pleasures of this class are de- 
rived from circumstances, with which our 
imagination has learned to embellish objects. 
The only reasonable question is, not whether 
the chief emotions, which we now term emo- 
tions of beauty, be referable to this source, but 
whether we must necessarily refer to it every 
emotion of this class, of every species and de- 
gree." He then proceeds to offer some rea- 
sons, which, in his opinion, render it probable 
(and he considers the subject to admit only a 

u 
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comparison of mere probabilities), that we are 
endowed with original susceptibilities to re- 
ceive impressions of beauty from some objects 
rather than others, or, in common language, 
that some objects possess qualities originally 
adapted to produce emotions of beauty. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Brown's ex-« 
amination of Mr. Alison's theory is that which 
is directed against the supposition, that the 
exercise of the imagination in a train of 
thought is necessary to the producticm of 
the emotions in question ; a point, which well 
merits a separate discussion. AUovring that 
these emotions are the eiSect of association, in 
what way does association operate to produce 
them ? Mr. Alison contends, that it operates 
to produce them by suggesting a train of 
ideas ; that the emotion of beauty consists of 
some simple emotion, and of the delist at- 
tending the exercise of the imagination in a 
succession of harmonizing images. Dr. Bromi 
ai^es on the other hand, that the feeling of 
beauty is immediately consequent on the per^ 
ception of the beautiful form, befcHre any train 
of ideas has commenced ; that in fact the feet 
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ing itself is immediately suggested by the ob- 
ject, without the intervention of any extraneous 
images : that " the direct suggestion," to make 
use of his own language, " is an amount of 
particular delight, ^associated with the par- 
ticular object." "It is the subsequent sug- 
gestion of trains of associate images, increasing 
perhaps the effect of the emotion, that existed 
previously as a state of the mind, but not 
producing it, which has led the vety ingenious 
theorist, to whom I have before alluded," con- 
tinues Dr. Brown, " to ascribe to these mere 
conseqo^ices of the filing of beauty, that 
very feeling itself, which more probably gave 
occasion to them. Indeed, if the suggestion 
of particular images after images be essential' 
tO' thie very existence of the emotion, it seems 
to iXKi quite impossible to account for that in^ 
stant, or almost instant delight, which: beauty, 
in its form of most powerfal attracticwi, seemd 
to beam on the vc«»y eye tbat gazes on it." 
See Dr. Brown's Lectures, teii to kiii. 

The inquirer into the merits of Mr. Alison's 
theory will find an able review of the Essays 
on Taste in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xviii. 

u 2 



QUESTION LX. 



IS TH£R£ ANY STANDARD OF TASTE? 

This question is intimately connected with 
the inquiry into the origin of our emotions of 
sublimity and beauty. If there are certain 
qualities in material objects naturally fitted to 
produce those emotions, then there must be a 
real standard of taste. If we resolve beauty 
into the effect of association; this may not be 
equally apparent Taste in that case may 
seem to be completely arbitrary and fluctu- 
ating, and yet perhaps a closer consideration 
of the matter may show« that this does not 
necessarily follow, since there may be common 
circumstances, by which all mankind are irre- 
sistibly led in certain cases to form the same 
associations. The search for a standard of 
taste would then be an inquiry into those as- 
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sociationsj which men thus universally acquire. 
It is the number of individual, and local, and 
temporary, and accidental associations, which 
makes it appear as if in matters of taste there 
were no fixed principles. 

See Hume's Essay on the Standard of Taste. 
Alison's Essays on Taste. Kames's Elements 
t>f Criticism. Dr. Beattie's Dissertations Mo- 
ral and Critical, p. 138 and 192. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Seventh Discourse to the Students 
of the Royal Academy. Knight's Principles of 
Taste, Introduction. Burke's Inquiry into the 
Sublime and Beautiful, Introduction. 

The conclusion at which Hume arrives is, 
^' tliat amidst all the variety and caprice of 
taste, there are certain general principles of 
approbation or blame, whose influence a care- 
ful eye may trace in all operations of the mind. 
Some particular forms or qualities, from the 
original structure of the internal fabric, are 
calculated to please, and others to displease ; 
and if they fail of their effect in any particular 
instance, it is from some apparent defect or 
imperfection in the organ." 
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The Edinburgh Revieweni, in their critique 
Da Alison's Essays, make the following re- 
marks on this subject : *— 

" The only other advantage," they say, 
" which we shall specify as Kkely to result 
j&pom the adoption of Mr. Alison's thecwy, is, 
that it seems calculated to put an end to all 
those perplexing and vexatious questions about 
the standard of taste, which have given occa- 
sion to so much impertinent, and so much 
elaborate discussion. If thmgs are not beau- 
tiful in themselves, but only as they serve to 
suggest interesting conceptions to the mind, 
then every thing, which does in point of fact 
suggest such a conception to any individual, 
is beautiful to that individual ; and it is not 
only quite true, that there is no room for dis- 
puting about tastes, but that all tastes are 
equally just and correct, in so far as each in- 
dividual speaks only of his own emotions. 
When a man calls any thing beautiful, he may 
Indeed mean to make two very different asser- 
tions : be may mean, that it gives him pl^usure 
^y suggesting to him some interesting emo- 
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tion ; and, in this sense^ there can be no doubt, 
that, if he merely speak truth, the thing is 
beautiful ; and that it pleases him precisely in 
the same way, that all other things please 
those to whom they appear beautiful. But if 
he mean to say, that the thing possesses somie 
quality, which ought to make it appear beau-* 
tiful to any other person, and that it is owing 
to some prejudice or defect in them, if it ap-* 
pear otherwise, then he is as unreasonable and 
absurd, as he would think those, who should 
attempt to convince him, that he felt no emo^ 
tion of beauty. All tastes, then, are equally 
just and true, in so far as concerns the indi« 
vidual whose taste is in question ; and what a 
man feels distinctly to be beautiful, is beautiful 
to him, whatever other people may think of it. 
All this follows clearly from the theory of 
Mr. Alison ; but it does not follow from it, 
that all tastes are equally good or desirable, 
or that there is any difficulty in describing 
that, which is really the best, and the most to 
be envied. The only use of the faculty of 
taste is to afford an innocent delight, and to 
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aid the cultivation of a' finer morality ; and that 
man certainly will have the most delight from 
this faculty, who has the most numerous and 
most powerful perceptions of beauty. But, if 
beauty consist in the reflection of our affections 
and sympathies, it is plain, that he will see 
the most beauty whose affections are wannest 
and most exercised, whose imagination is the 
most powerful, and who has most accustomed 
himself to attend to the objects by which he is 
surrounded. In so far as mere feeling and en- 
joyment are concerned, therefore, it seems evi- 
dent^ that the best taste must be that which 
belongs to the best affections, the most active 
fancy, and the most attentive habits of ob^er* 
yation. It will follow pretty exactly too, that 
all men's perceptions of beauty will be nearly 
in proportion to the degree of their sensibility 
and social sympathies; and that those, \vho 
have no affections towards sentient beings, wiU 
be just ^ insensible to beauty in external ob- 
jects, as he, who cannot hear the sound of his 
friend's voice, must be deaf to its echo. 
^^ In so far as the sense of beauty is regarded 
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as a mere source of enjoyment^ this seems to 
be the only distinction that deserves to be at- 
tended to ; and the only cultivation that taste 
should ever receive, vfiih a view to the grati- 
fication of the individual, should be through 
the indirect channel of cultivating the affections 
and powers of observation. If we aspire, how- 
ever, to be creators as well as observers of 
beauty, and place any part of our happiness in 
ministering to the gratification of others, as 
artists, or poets, or authors of any sort, then, 
indeed, a new distinction of tastes, and a far 
more laborious system of cultivation, will be 
necessary. A man, who pursues only his own 
delight, will be as much charmed with objects, 
that suggest powerfiil emotions, in consequence 
of personal and accidental associations, as with 
those that introduce similar emotions, by means 
of associations that are universal and indestruc- 
tible. To him, all objects of the former class 
are really as beautiful as those of the latter ; 
and, for his own gratification, the creation of 
that sort of beauty is just as important an occu*- 
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pation. But if he conceiTe the ambition of 
creating beauties for the admiration of odiers, 
he must be cautious to employ only such ob- 
jects as are the natural signs and inseparable 
concomitants of emotions, of which the greater 
part of mankind are susceptible ; and his taste 
will then deserve to be called bad and false, if 
he obtrude upon the public, as beautiful, ob- 
jects that are not likely to be associated in 
common minds with any interestii^ impres- 
sions." VoL xviii, p. 43 et seq. 



QUESTION LXI. 



HOW ARE WE TO ACCOUNT FOR THE PLEA- 
SURE WHICH THE MIND RECEIVES FROM 
TRAGIC REPRESENTATIONS? 

An account of some attempts to solve this pro- 
blem will be found in Hume's Essay on Tra- 
gedy. L'Abbe Dubos refers the pleasure in 
question to the love of excitement; of what- 
ever will rouse the passions, and take the at- 
tention of the mind from itself. Fontenelle re- 
solves it into the mixture of sentiments pro- 
duced by the sight of affliction, and the thought 
that it is fictitious. This last reflection, he 
imagines, softens the pain arising from the con- 
templation of misfortunes, and converts it into 
pleasure. Hume thinks both these expliuia- 
tions correct, as far as they go ; but that some- 
thing is still wanting to complete the solution, 
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and he finds this something in the eloquence 
and art of the composition, added to the plea- 
surable effect produced by imitation. He 
seems to ascribe a good deal of the complex 
result to the conversion of painful into plea- 
sant emotions, affirming, that when the melan- 
choly passions are overpowered by something 
stronger of an opposite kind, the whole im- 
pulse of those passions is converted into plea- 
sure. 

The reader may probably derive some assist^ 
ance, in solving this difficulty, from the fol- 
lowing observations of another writer, 

" It is far from being true, that We are agree-^ 
ably affected by every thing that excites our 
sympathy." " The view or relation of mer^ 
misery can never be pleasing. We have^ in- 
deed, a strong sympathy with all kinds of mi-^ 
sery ; but it is a feeling of pure, unmixed pain, 
similar in kind, though not equal in degree, t6 
what we feel for ourselves on the like occa- 
sions ; and never produces that melting sor-^ 
row, that thrill of tenderness, to which we giv^ 
the name of pity*" " Extreme bodily pain is, 
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perhaps, the most intense suffering we are ca^ 
pable of ; and if the fellow feeling with misery^ 
alone was grateful to the mind, the exhibition 
of a man in a fit of the tooth-ach, or undei^ a 
chirurgical operation, would have a fine effect 
in a tragedy. But there must be some other 
sentiment combined with this kind of instinc- 
tive S3rmpathy, before it becomes in any degree 
pleasing, or produces the sweet emotion of 
pity. This sentiment is love, esteem, the com- 
placency we take in the contemplation of beau- 
ty, of mental or moral excellence, called forth 
and rendered more interesting by circumstances 
of pain and danger. Tenderness is, much 
more properly than sorrow, the spring of tears ; 
, for it affects us in that manner whether com- 
bined with joy or grief; perhaps more in the 
former case than the latter." See An Enquiry 
into those kinds of Distress, which excite 
agreeable Sensations, in Miscellaneous Pieces 
in Prose, by J. and A. L. Aikin. 

Dr. Campbell, in his excellent work. The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, book i, chap, xi, en- 
ters into an elaborate discussion of the whole 
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subject The chapter is entitled, '^ Of Ike 
cause of that pleasure, which we receive from 
objects or representations that excite pity and 
other painful feelings." He examines success 
sively the hypotheses of L'Abbe Dubos, Fon- 
tenelle, Hume, and Hawksworth (in the Ad- 
venturer, No. 110), and after having endea-' 
voured to point out their ^rors and defects^ he 
proposes one of his own, which corresponds in 
part with the remarks in the preceding extract 
from Aikin. But his observations are too long 
and various to be compressed within our limits. 
The reader is Aerefore referred to the work it* 
self for a knowledge of his whole theory. See 
also an Essay by Dr. Barnes, in the Memoirs 
of the Manchester Society, vol. i, entitled, On 
tl^ Pleasure, which the Mind in many Cases 
receives, from contenq>lating Scenes of Dis? 
tress; and Payne Knight^s Principles of Taste, 
part iii, chap. i. 



PART IV. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, 



QUESTION LXII. 



IS RIDICULE THE TEST OF TEUTH ? 

Much has been said, and much written on' 
the present question, but often in so vague a^ 
manner as to inspire a suspicion, that those 
engaged in the controversy had no very cleai^ 
or definite ideas of the matter in dispute. The 
first step ought to be, to determine the precise 
meaning of the position, that ridicule h 
the test of truth; and we apprehend it may 
be reduced to this, that nothing can be true 
which can be made to appear ridiculous. To 
enable the reader to decide upon the justness 
of this proposition, we shall present him with 
the opinions of several distinguished writers. 
Lord Shaftesbury, in whose works the maxim 
is said to have been first enunciated, explains 
it in the following manner :— - 

X 
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" I have often wondered," says he, " to see 
men of sense so mightily alarmed at the ap- 
proach of any thing like ridicule on certain sub- 
jects, as if th^y mistrusted their oWn judgment. 
For what ridicule can lie against reason ? Or 
how can any one, of the least justness of 
thought, endure a ridicule wrong placed? 
Nothing is more ridiculous than this itself. 
The vulgar, indeed, may swallow any sordid 
jest, any mere drollery or bufibonery, but it 
most be a finer and truer wit,^ which takes with 
the men of sense and breeding. How comes 
it to pass, then, that we appear duch cowards 
in reasoning, and are so afraid to stand thi^ 
test of ridicdie? Q! say we^ the subjects are 
too grave. Perhaps so ; but let us see firit 
whether they are really grave or no ; for, in 
the manner we may conceive them, they may 
peradventure be very grave and weighty in oar 
imagination^ but very ridiculous and imperti* 
nent in their own nature. Gravity is of the 
very essence of imposture. It does not only 
make jas mic^take other things, but is apt per- 
petually almost to mistake itgelf. For, even in 
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common behaviour, how hard is it for the grave 
character to keep long out of the limits of the 
formal one ? We can never be too grave, if 
we can be assured we are really what we sup- 
pose. And we ca^ never too much honour or 
revere any thing for grave, if we are assured 
the thing is grave as we apprehend it. The 
main point is to know always true gravity from 
the false, and this can only be by carrying the 
rule constantly with us, and freely applying it^ 
not only to the things about us, but to our- 
selves. For if unhappily we lose the measure 
in ourselves, we shall soon lose it in every 
thing besides. Now what rule or measure is 
Hiere in the world, except in the considering 
of the real temper of things, to find which are 
truly serious^ and which ridiculous? And 
bow can this be done, unless by applying the 
ridicule, to see whether it will bear ? " 

Again: 

"That which can be shown pnly in a cer- 
tain li^t is questionable. Truth, 'tis sup-^ 
posed, may bear all lights, and one of tho3e 

x2 
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principal lights, or natural mediumd, by which 
things are to be viewed, in order to a thorough 
recognition, is ridicule itself, or that manner of 
proof by which we discern whatever is liable 
to just raillery in any subject : so much, at 
least, is allowed by all who at any time appeal 
to this criterion. The gravest gentlemen, even 
in the gravest subjects, are supposed to ac- 
knowledge this, and can have no right, 'tis 
thought, to deny others the freedom of this ap- 
peal, whilst they are free to censure like other 
men, and in their gravest arguments make no 
scruple to ask, Is it not ridiculous V Charac- 
teristics, p. 10 and 61, vol i. 

Dr. Johnson pronounces the following opinion 
on the subject : — 

" The result of all the arguments," says he, 
" which have been produced, in a long and 
eager discussion of this idle question, may 
easily be collected. If ridicule be applied to 
any position as the test of truth, it will then 
become a question, whether such ridicule be 
just; and this can only be decided by the ap- 
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plication of truth as the test of ridicule. Two 
men fearing, one a real, and the other a fan- 
cied danger, will be for a while equally ex-, 
posed to the inevitable consequences of cow- 
ardice, contemptuous censure, and ludicrous 
representation ; and the true state of both cases 
must be known before it can be decided whose 
terror is rational, and whose is ridiculous ; who 
is to be pitied, and who is to be despised : 
both are for a while equally exposed to laugh- 
ter, but both are not, therefore, equally con- 
temptible." 

In reply to the question, is ridicule fit to be 
made use of as a test of truths a living author 
(Mr. Jeremy Bentham) makes the following ob- 
servations : — 

" That depends upon where it is fetched 
from, whether from without or from within : 
if from without, no." [That is (as Mr. Ben- 
tham explains by an example), if ridicule is 
cast upon a subject by presenting along with 
it some other trifling one with which it has no 
connection material to the purpose in hand.] 
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^^ But if it be by matter taken from the subject 
itself, and necessarily belonging to it, that the 
ridicule is reflected upon it, no argument can 
be fairer, nor can there be in this case a fairer 
test of truthj that is, a surer proof ^hat what 
is given for truth is not so, than what is^ applied, 
when, by the matter thus drawn from the no- 
tion itself, the quality of ridiculousness is shown 
to belong to it. Such is the case, in so far as 
any position, which is either a necessary con- 
sequence of the one in question, or necessary 
to be advanced to form a ground for it, is to a 
certain degree absurd; namely, to such a de- 
gree as to appear nW«cw/(W^ ; the more palpa- 
bly absurd it is, the more flagrantly ridiculous." 
In one of the notes to Akenside's Pleasures 
of the Imagination, it is maioitained, that '^ ri- 
dicule is not concerned with mere speculative 
truth or falsehood. It is not in abstract pro- 
positions or theorems, but in actions or pas- 
sions, g(K>d and evil, bbahily and deformity, 
that we find materials for it : and all 'these 
tefrms are relative, implying approbation or 
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blame. To ask, then, whether ridicule be 
a test of truth, is, in other words, to ask 
whether that, which is ridiputous can be mo- 
rally true, can be just and becoming ; or 
whether tliat, which is just and becoming, can 
be ridiculous ; a question that does not dfeservft 
a serious answer/' 



QUESTION LXIII. 



18 TH£R£ ANT TKUTH IK THE OPINION, 
THAT NORTHERN CLIMATES ARE UNFA- 
VOURABLE TO THE FINE ARTS? 

It was once thought, that the climates of the 
north were unfavourable, not only to the fine 
arts, but to all works of imagination. Amongst 
others, the Author of Paradise Lost seems to 
have entertained this notion. ^^ An opinton," 
says Dr. Johnson, ^^ wanders about the world, 
and sometimes finds reception among wise 
.men ; an opinion that restrains the operations 
of the mind to particular regions, and supposes 
that a luckless mortal may be bom in a degree 
of latitude too high or too low for wisdom or 
for wit. From this fancy, wild as it is, he 
(Milton) had not wholly cleared his head, 
when he feared lest the climate of his country 
might be too cold for flights of imagination." 
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But although the admirable and powerful 
works of imagination, which have been pro- 
duced in northern latitudes, have pretty well 
settled the question with regard to them^ it is 
still maintained by many, that the fine arts, 
particularly painting and sculpture, find formi^ 
dabl^ obstacles in the (severities of climate. 
Nor is tihis opinion without plausibility. There 
is at the outset the grand fact, that the finest 
works of art have been produced in warm re- 
gions, beneath clear and sunny skies. It 
seems reasonable too, that where fine we&ther 
permits the inhabitants of a country to spend 
a great part of their time in the open air, they 
should become more alive to the beauties of 
form and colour in natural objects than those 
who are pent up in their houses the greater 
portion of the year, and who must of necessity 
have recourse to in-door enjoyments. 

'^ It is my firm opinion," says Lord Kames, 
^^ that neither temper nor talents have much 
dependence on climate. I cannot discover 
any probable exception, if it be not a taste for 
the fine arts. Where the influence of the sun 
is gr^t, people are enervated with heat: 
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where little, they are benumbed with cold. A 
clear sky, with, moderate heat, exhibit a Tery 
different scene : the cheerfulness they produce 
disposes men to enjoyment of every kind. 
Greece, Italy, and the Lesser Asiai, are d&« 
licious countries, affording variety of natural 
beauties to feast every sense : and men, ac- 
customed to enjoyjnent, search for it in art 
as well as in nature ; the passage from the 
one to the other being easy and inviting. 
Hence tbe origin and progress of statuary and 
of painting, in the countries mentioned/' 
Sketches of Man, Preliminary Discourse, p. 
48, voL i, octavo edition. 

Late years have done much to diminish the 
prejudices on this subject. The beautifol works 
of art produced by our Wests, Haydons, Wil- 
kies, Flaxmans, Chantreys, and other eminent 
men, are so many standing arguments and 
irresistible demonstratkims, . that neither taiste 
nor genius is to be measured by the thermo- 
iaieter. Yet while they prove the possibSity 
iot the attainment of great . excellence in thci 
fine arts under the English climate, ibey hy no 
means warrant tibie conclusion, that all climates 
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are equally favourable to the production of 
these splendid monuments of human skill. 
The works alluded to may be instances 
only of genius surmounting the physical diffi- 
culties, which press around it. Our question 
asks not whether these difficulties can be over- 
come, but whether they exist. Dr. Knox, in 
contending, that the English possess a fine 
taste for sculpture, observes, " if it was late 
before our artists made any considerable pro- 
ficiency in sculpture, it must not be imme- 
diately inferred, that they were incapable of 
excellence: but that, as it is inoontestably 
true, they did not attempt it. To expect, iihat 
the art should attain perfection before it is an 
object of national attention, is no less unrea- 
sonable than to require the fruit in maturity 
before the plantation of the tree." These re- 
marks may be true, but the question still re- 
curs, why were we so late in our attention to 
this art? and we shall probably find the cause 
in the comparative inhospitality of our dimaite* 
See Knox's Essays, essay Ixviii. 



QUESTION LXIV. 



HAS THE POETRY OF A NATION MUCH IN- 
FLUENCE ON ITS MORAL CHARACTER? 

We cannot do better than introduce this sub- 
ject in the words of one, who was himself both 
a poet and a philosophical observer of the ef- 
fects of poetry. The passage may be con- 
sidered as a favourable and finished specimen 
of his prose style. 

^^ So various are the external circumstances, 
that determine, I will not say the whole cha- 
racter, but many of those particular actions, by 
the repetition of which the general character 
may be insensibly modified, that it would be 
absurd to endeavour to estimate, in any case, 
the amount of influences, which must vary 
with almost every accident in the life of every 
individual. Yet, if such an analysis could be 
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made, there can be no doubt, that one very: 
important element would be found to be the 
poetry of the country. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the saying of the old Scotch 
patriot, Fletcher of Salton, who cared little 
what the laws of a people were, if only he had 
the making of their ballads : and though we 
may not perhaps be willing to admit the para- 
dox, to the whole extent of its literal import, 
it may be readily admitted to the limited ex- 
tent in which he probably meant it to be un- 
derstood. The notions of vice and virtue, 
that are truly effective, are not those which 
we call up in our grave inquiries into the prin- 
ciples of morals and the practical duties of 
man, but those which float along the mind 
spontaneously in the very hour or moment of 
action. There is a morality of our current 
strains of thought, not arranged indeed as a 
system of principles in regular order, but a 
mixed result of lessons, and examples, and re- 
flections^ and accidental associations of plea- 
sure and pain, of the most interesting events, 
that have impressed us with admiration, or 
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pity, or indignant resentment; the subtime 
and pathetic expressions of those, who have 
heroically dared or suffered ; the pointed max- 
ims of sages and wits ; and still more than any 
of these, because most easy to be remembered, 
that happy eloquence of verse, which, in con- 
veying to us moral truths, has impressed them 
on: our hearts in a manner that made it impos- 
siUe for us to forget them. These, united, 
foon as it were one active moral impulse, the 
persuasive force of which^ except in cases of 
vei^strong^ passion, or very powerful tempta^ 
tton, is constantly operating, in some greater 
or less degree, on the conduct of all, who have 
not been' absolutely uninstructed. Even under 
the most depressing government, and under 
superstition, still more wretchedly debasing, it 
co-operate» with the great native principle with- 
in us, in preserving feelings, that might other- 
wise have been clouded or overwhelmed. The 
bard has not lost, in the civilized world, the 
fuoetiion^ which he is represented as exercising 
more direcdy in a simpler and wilder state of 
society. He is a legislator still, fashioning our 
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conduct, even when we are not conscious that 
we are obeying him : and, when other circum- 
stances are equal, it is impossible ^ to doubt, 
that the nation must be the most virtuous, in 
which poets after poets, in bright succession, 
have been the most lavish of all the rich trea- 
sures of their art, in the embellishment of sen^ 
timents of virtue." Preface to the Paradise of 
Coquetted, a poem by Dr. Thomas Brown. 



QUESTION LXV. 



HAS A TASTE FOR THE BEAUTIES OF NA- 
TURE AND THE FINE ARTS ANY IN- 
FLUENCE FAVOURABLE TO MORALS? 

That a taste of this kind has a favourable in- 
fluence on the moral character has been gene- 
rally maintained. This opinion has been sup- 
ported by Lord Kames^ in his Elements of Cri- 
ticism, Gerard, in his Essay on Taste, Dr. Per- 
cival, in his Moral Dissertations, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in his Characteristics, and by other 
writers. In the Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, there is 
an Essay by the Rev. Samuel Hall, in which 
he attempts to show the fallacy of the common 
doctrine, but not we think with much success. 
The truth is, that the inquiry is one of great 
difficulty, because there are always so many 
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other and more powerful principles operating 
on the moral character, rendering it almost im- 
possible to detect the influence of a cause ac- 
knowledged on all hands to be comparatively 
feeble. Dr. Gerard's arguments on this sub- 
ject are, that most wrong passions may be 
traced up to some perversion of taste, which 
produces them by leading us to misapprehend 
their objects ; that a refined taste weakens the 
disposition to sensual delights ; that the exer- 
cise of taste begets serenity and satisfaction, a 
state of mind favourable to benevolence and 
virtue ; that the acuteness of the moral sense is 
increased by it; that although taste and the 
moral sense are distinct powers, yet many ac- 
tions and affections are fitted to gratify both, and 
that thus there is a double impulse to virtuous 
conduct. " In order," he observes, " to give 
the foregoing observations their full weight, it 
is necessary to remember, that many different 
causes concur in forming the characters of men. 
Taste is but one of these causes ; and not one 
of the most powerful. It is not therefore to be 
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expected, diatdie diafacter should be, iBeveiy 
instance, perfecd J analogoiis to die taste. Odii» 
causes maj coonteract Ae inflnence of dus 
principle, and render die torn of the passicms 
dissimilar to its stroctnre. On diis aoeouBl 
examples of a good taste, joined with gross 
passions, or a yicioos diaracter^ are £ur from 
bein^ sufficient to prove, that taste has- no con^ 

^^ Taste and elegance!/' says Barke, '' though 
the J tfe reckoned only amoi^ the smaller and 
secondary morals, yet are of no mean import* 
ance in the reg^ation of 1^. A moral taste is 
not of force to torn vice into virtue; but it re* 
commends virtue with some&mg. like the bkun* 
dishments of pleasure; and it infiiite^ abates 
the evils of vice." < "^ i* ^ i 

Lord Shaftesbury has some remarks of a simi^ 
lar tendency, in his Inquky^conceming >Virtue^ 
^ -The admiration and love of' order, humony^ 
and proportion, in whatever kiad,^ heobserras,' 
^* is tiaturally improving to die temper, advan* 
tageous to social affection; and highly asi^s4^* 
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ant to virtue, which is itself no other than ike 
love of order and beauty in society. In the 
meanest subjccta^ of the world,' the appearance 
of order gaips upon^the mind, and draws ^ the 
affection towards it.> .But if the order of ^ 
world itself appears just and beautiful, the ad^ 
miration and esteem of order must run higher, 
and the elegant passion or love of beauty, 
which is so advantageous to virtue, must be 
the more improved by its exercise in so ample 
and magnificent a subject." 

We shall add to these the authority of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in his Discourse at the open- 
ing of the Royal Academy, Oct. 16, 1780. He 
considers, that when, in the progress of society, 
a number of men are relieved from the neces- 
sity of an attention to their own wants^ it be- 
comes of importance, that their minds should 
be raised to higher pursuits than the mere gra- 
tification of the senses. He thinks, therefore, 
that refinement of taste, ^^ if it does not lead 
directly to purity of manners, obviates at least 
their greatest depravation, by disentangling 
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the mind from appetite^ and conducting the 
thoughts through successive stages of excel- 
lence, till that contemplation of universal rec- 
titude and harmony, which began by taste, 
may) as it is exalted and refined, conclude in 
virtue/' 



QUESTION LXVL 



HAVE EXHIBITIONS OF FICTITIOUS DlS-t 
TRESS A GOOD OR BAD EFFEQT ON THE 
MORAL CHARACTER? 



it 



Let us reflect a little," says an able writer^ 
iipoh the moral tendency of such representa- 
tions : much has been said in favour of them, 
and they are generally thought to improve the 
tender and humane feelings ; but this, I own, 
appears to me very dubious. That they ex- 
ercise sensibility is true, but sensibility does 
not increase with exercise. By the constitu- 
tion of our frame, our habits increase, our 
emotions decrease, by repeated acts, and thus 
a wide provision is made, that, as our compas- 
sion grows weaker, its place should be sup- 
plied by habitual benevolence. But in these 
writings our sensibility is strongly called forth. 
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without any possibOity of exerting itself in Tir- 
taons action; and those emotions, which we 
shall never feel again with eqaal force, are 
wasted without advantage. Nothing is more 
dangerous than to let virtuous impressions of 
any kind pass through the mind without pro- 
ducing their proper effect The awakenings 
of remorse, tiirtuous shame and indignation, 
the glow of moral approbation, if they do not 
lead to action, grow less and less vivid every 
time they recur, till ai length the mind gtcms 
afasolut^ callous. The being affected with 
n pathetic jstory is imdoubtedly a sig^n of an 
amiable disposition, but perhaps no meansr of 
inoi^asi^g it. .On the contrary^ young people, 
h^ a, course of this kind of reading, often ac- 
quire something of that ^aihy and indifference 
whidi the experience of real life would have 
given them, without its advantages. 

^^ Another reason why plays and romances 
do not improve our humanity is, that dieylead 
us to require 'a certain elegance of manners, 
and delicacy of virtue, which is not often found 
wi& poverty, ignorance, and meanness. The 
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objects of pi^ in romance are as different from 
ikose in real lifi^ a& our husbandmen from the 
shepherds of Arcadia ; and a girl, who will, sit 
weeping the whole night at the delicate dis- 
tresses of a Lady Charlotte, or Ladyi Julia, 
&all be little moved by the complaint of her 
neighbour, who^ in a homely phrase and vul- 
gar accent, laments to her^ that she is not able 
to get bread for her famnily." Aikin's Miscella- 
neous Pieces. 

Dugald Stewart h^ Br train of remarkably 
similar observations, in- his Philosophy of .the 
HuBian Mind, chap, vii, sect. v. Both these 
authors seem to have founded their remarks on 
a passage in Butler's Analogy, piart i, clu^. v. 
The reader will not be displeased at being 
enabled to compare the preceding extract with 
the following from Stewart. 

** From these reasonings it appears, that an 
habitual attention to exhibitions of fictitious 
distress is in every view calculated to check 
our moral improvement. It diminishes that 
uneasiness which we feel at the sight of dis- 
tress, and which prompts us to relieve it. It 
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strengthens that disgust which the loathsome 
concomitants of distress excite in the mind, and 
which prompts us to avoid the sight of misery ; 
while, at the same time, it has no tendency to 
confirm those habits of active beneficence, with- 
out which the best dispositions are useless. I 
would not, however, be understood to disap- 
prove entirely of fictitious narratives, or of pa- 
thetic compositions. I only mean to insinuate, 
that a taste for them may be carried too far; 
that the sensibility, which terminates in imagi- 
nation, is but a refined and selfish luxury ; and 
that nothing can effectually advance our moral 
improvement, but an attention to the active 
duties which belong to our stations." 



QUESTION LXVIL 



IS AN OBSERVANCE OF WHAT IS CALLED 
POETICAL JUSTICE, IN FICTITIOUS WRIT- 
INGS, REQUIRED BY GOOD TASTE AND 
GOOD SENSE? 

The renowned critic Dennis was a strenuous 
champion for the strict observance of poetical 
justice. In his remarks on Addison's tragedy, 
he adduces the following arguments in its 
favour: — 

" Tis certainly," says he, " the duty of 
every tragic poet, by the exact distribution of 
poetical justice, to imitate the Divine dispen- 
sation, and to inculcate a particular Provi- 
dence. Tis true, indeed, upon the stage of 
the world the wicked sometimes prosper, and 
the guiltless suffer. But that is permitted by 
the Governor of the worid, to show, from the 
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attribute of his infinite justice, that there is a com- 
pensation in futurity, to prove the immortality 
of the human soul, and the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments. But the poetical 
persons in tragedy exist no longer than the 
reading or the representation; the whole ex- 
tent of their enti^ is circumscribed by these j 
and, therefore, during that reading or represen- 
tation, according to their merits or demerits, 
they must be punished or rewarded. If this is 
not done, there is no impartial distribution of 
poetical justice, no instructive lecture of a par- 
ticular Providence, and no imitation of the 
Divine disp^isation." 

In this reasoning, a close examination might 
probably detect some sophistry. Is it not a 
wild attempt to comprehend the ^* compensa- 
tion of futurity" in the limits of a dramatic 
action? Is it not a much closer imitation of 
the Divine dispensation, to exhibit life as it ac- 
tually presents itself in the world ; to show die 
segment of the circle of the grand system just 
as it is, incomplete and unfinished, than to 
behd it by violence till the ends meet? Is it 
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true, that the whole entity of poetical persons 
in tragedy is circumscribed by the reading or 
representation? Is there no reference to fu- 
turity as in real life? In estimating the con- 
sequences of good or bad actions, represented 
on the stage, are we in truth bound down 
merely to what is set before us ? Do we, in- 
deed, conclude, that we see the whole career 
of the characters, the whole range of their ex- 
istence ? 



QUESTION LXVIII. 



IS THE MODERN DRAMA BENEFITED OB 
INJURED BY AN OBSERVANCE OF THE 
UNITIES OF TIME AND PLACE? 

Some excellent observations, in defence of 
Shakespeare's neglect of these unities, will be 
found in Dr. Johnson's admirable preface to 
our. great bard's dramas. Lord Karnes ranges 
himself on the same side of the question, in 
his Elements of Criticism. It is indeed pretty 
generally acknowledged, that an adherence to 
these rules not only confines and cramps a 
writer's powers, but by compelling him to 
crowd into a few hours, and into one place, 
such a variety of incidents, situations, and dia- 
logues, as the nature of dramatic composition 
requires, produces an opposite effect to what 
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is intended, and contributes much more to im- 
pair the naturakiess and probability of the 
plot, than placing an interval of a dozen years 
between the acts, and transporting the scene 
from London to Calcutta. A good exemplifi- 
cation of this remark may be found in Addi- 
son's tragedy of Cato, in which the time is a 
single day, and the place is throughout the 
same. The whole action passes in the hall of 
Cato's housie, and hence the poet falls into nu- 
merous inconsistencies by making it the scene 
of events, which it is highly unnatural should 
take place there. The critic Dennis seized 
upon these inconsistencies, and exposed them 
with. great acuteness and severity. " Treason," 
says he, '^ is not the only thing, that is carrie^d 
on in this hall ; that, and love, and philosophy, 
take. their turns in it, without any manner of 
necessity or probability occasioned by the ac- 
tion, and as , regularly, without interrupting 
one another, as if there were a triple league 
between them, and a mutual agreement, that 
each should give place to and make way for 
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the other, in a due and • orderly: suecessMu.'' 
Hejsubsequently g^ves his opinion witli regard 
to an observance of the unity of place by mo- 
dem writers. " I do not remember," he says, 
** that Aristotle has said any thing expressly 
concerning the unity of place* Tis true, im-* 
plicidy he has said enough iii the rules, which 
he has laid down for the chorus. For, by 
making the chorus an essential part of tragedy, 
and by bringing it on the stage imm^ediately 
after the opening ofth6 scene, and retaitiifig it 
there till the very catastropiie, he has so de- 
termined and' 'fixed the place of aibtion, ' thstt It 
was impossible for an author on the (arebittn 
stage to break through that unh^; 1* am of 
opinion, that if a modem tritgit poet ddi pre- 
serve the unity of plieuse, withoitt desti*dyilig 
the probability of the incidents, 'tis always b^t 
for him to do it; because' by the pres0lrvation 
of that unity, as we have taken notic^'ahote, 
he adds grace, and^ cleaarhess, and ebmdliness 
to th^ representation. But isince ihete ^ bt€ %o 
express rules about > it, and we are under no 
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compulsion to ke^p it, since we have no choruft 
as the Grecian poet had ; if it cannot be pre- 
served, without rendering the greater part of 
the incidents unreasonable and absurd, and 
perhaps sometimes monstrous, 'tis certainly 
better to break it." 

We are told by Mr. Hazlitt, in his Lectured 
on the English comic writers, that ^^ Farquhar's 
Letters, prefixed to the collection of his plays, 
contain, among other things, an admirable ex- 
position of the futility of the dramatic unities 
of time and place. This criticism," he adds, 
'^ preceded Dennis's remarks on that subject, 
in his Strictures on Mr. Addison's Cato : and 
completely anticipates all that Dr. Johnson has 
urged so unanswerably on the subject, in his 
preface to Shakespeare." 

There is one high authority in our days on 
the opposite side of the question, we mean 
Lord Byron. In his preface to Sardanapalus 
and the Two Foscari, he says, '^ the author 
has in one instance attempted to preserve, and 
in the other to approach the ^ unities ; ' con- 
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ceiving, that with any very distant departure 
from them, there may be poetry, but can be 
no drama. He is aware of the unpopularity 
of this notion in present English literature ; 
but it is not a system of his own, being merely 
an opinion, which, not veiy long ago, was 
the law of literature throughout the world, and 
is still so in the more civilized parts of it." 



QUESTION LXIX. 



IS POPE TO BE CONSIDERED AS A POET 

OF THE FIRST RANK? 

The claims of Pope to a station amongst our 
first poets have been warmly contested. It 
has been too much the fashion in the present 
day to disparage his merits, and to represent 
him as litde better than a skilfol versifier, as a 
moralist and man of wit, whose poetry does 
not rise greatly above elegant prose. He has, 
however, had the good fortune to meet with a 
champion of first-rate prowess, himself the 
finest poet of the age. 

" The attempt^" says Lord Byron, " of the 
poetical populace of the present day to obtain 
an ostracism against Pope, is as easily ac- 
counted for as the Athenians' shell against 
Aristides; they are tired of hearing him al- 
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ways called * the Just' They are also fight- 
ing for life; for if he maintains his station, 
they will reach their own, by falling. They 
have raised a mosque by the side of a Grecian 
temple of the purest architecture; and more 
barbarous than the barbarians from whose 
practice I have borrowed the figure, they are 
not content with their own grotesque edifice, 
unless they destroy the prior and purely beau- 
tiful fabric, which preceded, and which shames 
tihem and theirs for ever and ever." " There 
can be no worse sign for the taste of the time 
than the depreciation of Pope. It would b^ 
better to receive for proof Mr. Cobbett's rough, 
but strong attack upon Shakespeare and Mil^ 
ton, thkn to alloV this i^ihooth and 'candid' 
undermining of the reputation of the most jacr-^ 
feet of our poets, and the purest of our mo^ 
ralists. Of his power in the passions, iii 
description, in the mock heroic, I leave to 
others to descant. I take him on his strong 
ground^ as an ethic&l^ poet : in the former none 
excel; in the mock heroic and the ethical 
none ^qutd 'hifti ; and in my mi|id the latter is 
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die highest of all poetry, because it does that 
in versCf which the greatest of men have 
wished to accomplish in prose.'' — " I shall not 
presume to say, that Pope iis as high a poet as 
Shakeiipeare and MUfen, though his enemy, 
Warton, places him immediately under them. 
I would no more say this, than I would assert 
in ike mosque i (once Saint Sophia's), that So* 
crates was a greater man than Mahomet. But 
if I say, that he is very near them, it is no 
more than has been asserted of Bums, who is 
supposed 

' To rival all but Shakespeare's name below." 

" He (Pope) is the moral poet of all civiliza- 
tion; and as such, let us hope, that he will 
one day be the national poet of mankind. He 
is the only poet, that never shocks ; the only 
poet whose fatUtkssntss has been made his 
reproach. Cast your eye over his produc- 
tions ; consider their extent, and contemplate 
their variety; pastoral, passion, mock-heroic, 
translation, satire, ethics; all excellent, and 

often perfect If his great charm be melody, 
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how comes it, that foreigners adore him even 
in their diluted •translations?'' Lord Byron's 
Letter on the Rev. W. L. Bowles's Strictures 
on the Life and Writings of Pppe. See also 
Bowles's Edition of Pope's Works; Camp- 
bell's Specimens of the British Poets, vol. i ; 
Warton's Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope ; Bowles's Letters to Lord Byron in 
reply; and several pamphlets on the contro 
versy, in the Pamphleteer. 



QUESTION LXX. 



ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN PURSUING THOSE 
DIVERSIONS, WHICH ARISE FROM THE 
INFLICTION OF PAIN AND DEATH ON 
THE LOWER ANIMALS?. 

It is a remarkable part of the constitution of 
man, that with all his boasted sensibility he 
has a very weak sympathy with the brute crea- 
tion. In lliis respect the animal part of his na- 
ture decidedly predominates : he is little dif- 
ferent from the lion that prowls in the desart, 
or the shark that ranges the ocean. There is 
more truth than poetry in the lines of Cowper, 

" To make him sport, 
To grtL^fy the frenzy of his wrath, 
Or his base gluttony, are causes good 
And just in his account, why bird and beast 
Should suffer torture, and the streams be dyed 
With blood of their inhabitants impaled.^' 
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It is agreed, however, on all hands, that he 
is justified in taking away the lives of inferior 
animals for useful purposes. Even the amiable 
and sensitive poet just quoted allows, that 

.. " If maQ's conyenience, healths 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must exting^sh theirs." 

The question is,' whether h^ is justified in 
the same course of action for mere amuse- 
ment? '^' What riaiiie should we bestow,'^ ex- 
claims Soame Ji^nyiirs, in hm Disquisitions on 
Cruelty to Inferior Animals, "what name 
should we bestow on ai superior being, whose 
whole endeavours were employed, andf whose 
whole pleasure consisted, in terrifying, ensnar- 
ing, tormenting, and destroying mankind; 
whose superior faculties were employed in 
fomenting animosities amongst them, in con- 
triving engines of destruction, and inciting 
them to use them in maiming and murdering 
each other ; whose power over them was em- 
ployed in assisting the rapacious, deceiving 
the simple, and oppressing the innocent ; who, 
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without provocation or advantage, should coii- 
tiwe from day to day, void of all pity and re- 
morse, thus to torment mankind for diversion, 
Bxxd at the same time endeavour with the ut- 
most care to preserve their lives, and to pro- 
pagate their species, in order to increase the 
^ijunber of victims devoted tp his malevolence, 
and be delighted in proportion to the miseries 
which he occasioned ? I say, what name de- 
testable enough could we find for such a be- 
ing? Yet, if we impartially consider the case, 
and our intermediate situation, we must ac-^ 
knowledge, that, with regard to inferior ani- 
mals, just such a being is a sportsman." 

In the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manches- 
ter, there is an ingenious defence of these amuse- 
ments, in an Essay on the Diversions of Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing, &c., considered as compatible 
with Humanity. The writer justifies them prin- 
cipally on the ground, that they furnish diose 
stimulating motives to exercise, which are ne- 
cessary to the health and enjoyment of man, 
and that they do not materially diminish the 
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happiness of the brute animals themselves. 
He urges one argument, which, as it is often 
employed, deserves to be closely examined by 
every one, who turns his reflections upon this 
subject: As Nature, with a liberal but not la- 
vish hand, has bestowed on her offspring those 
powers and propensities only, which their own 
necessities, or the general order and economy 
of the system require ; the gifts of scent to the 
hound, swiftness to the greyhound, and sa- 
gacity to the pointer, denote the use, which 
she intended man to make of these animals ; 
and, therefore, tlie diversions in question are 
justifiable, as fulfilling the intentions of Nature 
herself. We leave this argument to the sa- 
gacity of our readers. 



QUESTION LXXI. 



ARE TH£R£ ANY SOLID GROUNDS FOR BE- 
LIEVING IN. THE REALITY OF SPECTRAL 
APPEARANCES ? 

Dr. Johnson's celebrated argument on this 
subject, in Rasselas, it is almost superfluous to 
quote : — 

^^ That the dead are seen no more, said Imlac, 
I will not undertake to maintain against the 
concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages 
and all nations. There is no people, rude or 
learned, among whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed. This opinion, 
which perhaps prevails as far . as human natqre 
is difiused, could become universal only by its 
truth; Those, that never heard of one another, 
would not have agreed in a tale, which nothing 
but experience can make credible. That it .is 
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doubted . by single cavillers can very litde 
weaken the general evidence ; and some, who 
deny it with their tongues, confess it by their 
fears." 

Of this reasoning_^e reader will find an ex- 
amination in one of Dr. Aikin's Letters to his 
Son. See letter xxy, vol. i. He may also con- 
sult Dr. Beattie's Moral smd Critical Disserta- 
tions, p. 89 et seq. 

An ingenious work on this subject was pub- 
Ksked some years ago, by Dr.Ferriar, tmd^ 
the title of An Essay towards a Theory. t>f Ap- 
paritions. The leading features of his theory 
may be gathered from the following ertrsicts. 

^^ I shall begin this discussion," says the 
Doctor, ^^ by admitting, as an undeniable fact, 
that the forms of dead or absent persons have 
been seen, and theii^ yoices haye been lieard, 
by witnesses, whose testimony is ^^[itided to 
belief. It would be an endless task to ransack 
the pages of antiquity for instances to this 
kind. The apparition of the Genius to Brutus, 
and of the ¥wrf to Dion^ ceomot be doubted. 
We may be allowed, however, to inquire, 
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whether the improved state of physiology li*-* 
fords any glimpse of light on thi$ subject, and 
whether such extraordinary and terrific im- 
pressions cannot be explained frotn the known 
laws of the animal economy, inde^ndent of 
supernatural causes, in, the exan^les fumisheid 
by profane history. It is well known, that, in 
certain diseases of the brain, such as delilium 
and insanity, spectral delusiobs take placed 
even during the space of many days. But it 
has not been generally observed, that a psutifil 
a£fectio^ of the brain may exist, which renders 
th6 patient liable to such imaginary imprest 
sions, either of sight or sound, without dis- 
ordering his judgment or memory. From this 
peculiar condition of the sensorium, I con- 
•ceive, that the best supported stories of appa- 
ritions may be completely accounted for." 

At the conclusion of his essay, he says, ^^ I 
have thus presented to the reader those facts, 
which have afforded, to my own miad, a satis- 
factory explanation of such relations of spectral 
appearances, as cannot be refused credit, with- 
out removing all the limits and supports of 
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human testimony. To disqualify the senses, 
or the veracity of those who witness unusual 
appearances^ is the utmost tyranny of prejudice. 
Yet who, till within the last fifteen years, would 
have dared to assert that stones fell from the 
douds ? Livy had regularly recorded such 
events, and was ridiculed for supplying those 
most curious facts, which must o&erwise have 
been lost to natural history. In like manner, 
I conceive that die unaffected accounts - of 
spectral visions should engage die attention of 
the philosopher as well as of die physician. 
Instead of regarding these stories with the 
horror of the vulgar, or the disdain of the 
sceptic, we should examine diem accurately, 
and should ascertain dieir exact relation to the 
state of the brain and of die external senses. 
The terror of nocturnal illusions woidd diQs 
be dissipated, to the infinite relief of many 
wretched creatures ; and die appearance of a 
ghost would be regarded in its true light, as 
a symptom of bodily distemper, and of little 
more consequence dian the head-ach and shi- 
vering attending a common catarrh.'' 



QUESTION LXXII. 



ARE THERE ANY CONSIDERATIONS, WHICH 
CAN JUSTIFY THE PRACTICE OF DUEL- 
LING? . 

" It is astonishing," says Dr. Franklin, ** that 
the murderous practice of duelling should 
continue so long in vogue. Formerly, when 
duels were used to determine law-suits, from 
an opinion, that Providence would in every 
instance favour truth and right with victory, 
they were excusable. At present, they decide 
nothing. A man says something, which 
another tells him is a lie. They fight, but 
whichever is killed, the point in dispute rcr 
mains unsettled." Private Correspondence, 
vol. i, p. 155. 

After all that can be said against the pracr 
tice, however, it is not an unqualified evil, but 
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attended widi some good consequences. It 
prevents a number of offensive actions, which 
the law has neglected to provide against, and 
keeps up a certain degree of decorum and for- 
bearance in the intercourse of society. Ac- 
cording to Bentham, who treats die subject of 
duels at some length in his chapter on '' Satis- 
faction Honoraire,*' die public sentimaoit, which 
permits this practice, is in the right, and die 
blame must be dirown on the laws, for having 
left die affair of personal insults in a state: of 
anardiy, that compels recourse to diis singular 
and unfcMTtunate expedient; for having <^ 
posed it when diere was no odier remedy fo^ 
wounded honour ; and for having attempted 
to put a stop to it by inefficacious and dispro^ 
portionate means. He dien proceeds to pouit 
out by what inediods it might be superseded. 

The following extract from the Edinburgh 
Review eontaim a remark, which may be 
diought entided to some consideration in esti- 
mating the advantages and disadvantages of 
die 'practice in questk>n. 

''^^A great4eal of die ^irit and die polish, 
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by which the higher ranks are distinguished, 
is derived, we are persuaded, from the im* 
portance they ascribe to things, which law has 
not yet been able to subdue to her authority ; 
to the practice of duelling, and of proscription 
from good society, for notorious violations of 
its sanctions. If there were a court, in which 
a gentleman could seek for reparation for his 
w&unded honosir, or from which he could dis- 
patch an officer to recover satisfaction for his 
affironts, there would soon be a pretty visible 
falling*.o£^. we feary ini the dignity and refine- 
ment of our present manners. It is very re- 
markable, accordingly, that there is least deli- 
cacy and politeness, in the commonalty of 
those hations where lihere is the best police, 
and Ifbe most ready access to the law : in Hoi- 
land, for ex^nple, ind Americ. ^ u. some 
pMtrts of Grreat Britain." Edinburgh Review, 
Vol. xviii, p. 487. 

' It may b^ remarked, by the way, that the 
example of America is ' rather unfortunately 
s^edked, k& there is, _to say the least, quite as 
much duelling there, in proportion to the po- 
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pulation, as inrEngland : and to attribute the 
supposed want of delicacy and politeness in 
the people to a good police and a ready ac- 
cess to the law, is to overlook causes of a 
thousand times more efficiency, and far more 
likely to be the real agents in the production 
of such an effect. 

Lord Karnes has adverted to the present 
question in his Sketches of Man. His lord- 
ship condemns the practice of .duelling in his 
text, and defends it in a note. He even re- 
commends, that it should be regularly licensed 
by government. The whole note is worth pe- 
rusal. See the sketch, entitled. On Manners. 

We shall conclude these citations by a con- 
versation, detailed by Boswell, in his Life of 
Johnson. If it throw no light on the subject, 
it will at all events amuse the reader. 

" I started the question," says BosweU, 
^^ whether duelling was consistent with moral 
duty. The brave old General (Oglethorpe) 
fired at this, and said, with a lofty air, Un- 
doubtedly a man has a right to defend his 
honour. 
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" Goldsmith (turning to me). I ask you 
first, Sir, what you would do if you were af- 
fronted? I answered, I should think it ne- 
cessary to fight. Why then (replied Gold- 
smith), diat solves the question. 

" Johnson. No, Sir, it does not solve the 
question. It does not follow, that what a man 
would do is therefore right. 

'^ I said, I wished to have it settled, whether 
duelling was contrary to the laws of Christi- 
anity. Johnson immediately entered on the 
subject, and treated it in a masterly manner ; 
and so far as I have been able to recollect, his 
thoughts were these : Sir, as men become in 
a high degree refined, various. causes of of: 
fence arise; which are considered to be of 
such importance, that life niust be staked to 
atone for them, though in reality they are not 
so. A body that has received a very fine 
polish may be easily hurt. Before men arrive 
at this artificial refinement, if one tells his 
neighbour he lies, his neighbour tells him he 
lies; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his 
neighbour gives him a blow : but jn a state of 
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highly polished society, an affront is held to 
be a serious injury. It must, therefore, be re- 
sented, or rather a duel must be fought upon 
it ; as men have agreed to banish from their 
society one who puts up with an affront with- 
out fighting a duel. Now, Sir, it is never un- 
lawful to fight in self-defence. He, then, who 
fights a duel, does not fight from passion 
against his antagonist^ but out of self-defence ; 
to avert the stigma of the world, and to pre- 
vent himself from being driven out of society. 
I could wish that thete was not that super- 
fluity of refinetnerit ; but while such notions 
prevail, no doubt a man may lawfully fight a 
duel." Vol. i, p. 372, quarto edition. 

The only professed treatise on this subject, 
which we have met with, is entitled, Reflec- 
tions on Duelling, by Rowland Itigram, B. D. 
Mr. Ingram tries the practice by several cn- 
teriay by the laws of thfe land, by the principles 
of Christianity, of morality, and of common 
sense, and finds it repugnant to them all. In 
the course of his remarks he mentions two 
treatises on the subject^ both in his opinion 
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conclusive, one by Dr. Richard Key, and the 
other by Mr. Moore. It is but justice to 
add, that Mr. Ingram's work displays con- 
siderable force of reasoning and energy of 
style. For an ingenious account of the origin 
of the modem point of honour, the reader is 
referred to Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, 
book xxviii, chap. xx. 
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QUESTION LXXIII. 



DO THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF CHA- 
RACTER, WHICH MANIFEST THEMSELVES 
IN EARLY LIFE, EVER UNDERGO A MA- 
TERIAL ALTERATION? 

That there are a great number of striking 
changes in the characters of men, every body 
must know from his own experience ; and it is 
equally true, that there are certain qualities in 
every man's character, which appear never to 
leave him. Perhaps when important changes 
occur they are alterations in appearance more 
than reality. A ]:^an may act in the most con- 
trary ways from precisely the same properties 
of mind, operated upon by different circum- 
stances. He may also, under the influence of 
new motives, conceal or restrain the mani- 
festation of qualities, which he stiU possesses. 
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A? person of a fickle .disposition may be. found 
in the course of a few years engaged in 
pursuits of a totally opposite nature; he may 
be at one time running .the career of gaiety 
and dissipation, and at another, devoting him- 
self to severe study. Such changes are said 
to be alterations in character ; but they may 
perhaps be more justly regarded as indica^ 
tions, that the same original qualities still con- 
tinue. A person, also, coming under the in- 
fluence of new motives may appear to, change : 
he was once irritable and passionate, he is 
now mild and forbearing. In most cases such 
a transformation may be ascribed to conceal- 
ment, or to the operation of restraints; and 
when the motives for the concealment or the 
restraints are gone, the original qualities re- 
appear. 

This subject has been treated with con- 
siderable acuteness, by a writer, in Baldwin's 
London Magazine, No. xv, in an Essay on 
Personal Character. " No one," says he, 
" ever changes his character from the time he 
is two years old ; nay, I might say, from the 
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time he *ia two^hours old. We may, with in- 
struction ^cnd opportanity, m^id our manners, 
or else alter for the worse ; but the character, 
the intetnci, original bias, remains always the 
same, afflfd trtie to itself to the very last.''— " I 
do not tlnnk^ with every assistance from rea- 
son and circumstances, that the slothful ever 
becomes active, the coward brave, the head- 
strong prudent, :) the iidde steady, the mean 
generdus, the coarse delicate, the ill-tempered 
ampaible, or the knave honest ; but that the re- 
straint of necessity) and appearances once taken 
away, «fliey* would' relapse into their former and 
real charact^ again. Cttcullas non^fa€it mo- 
^nmhum.^ Manners, sifttation, example^ fashion, 
hfeve a prodigious influence on exteriof deport- 
fE»ent. Birt do tiiey peneteate much deeper? 
The thief will not steal by day : but his having 
this cotmnand over himself does nbt do away 
his chaittcter or calling. The priest cannot 
indulge in certain irre^larities : but unless 
\m pulse beats temperate^ from thel 'firsts he 
will dnly be playing a part through life. 
Again, the soldier cannot shrink from his duty. 
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in a dastardly manner : but if he has not natu- 
rally steady nerves and strong resolution, ex- 
cept in the field of battle, he may be fearful as 
a woman, though covered with scars and ho- 
nour." . 

This is, in fact, the doctrine of Voltairei. 
" Character," he says, " comes from a Greek 
word signifying impression and graving : it is 
what nature has engraven on us ; can we then 
efface it? This is a weighty question. A mis- 
phapen nose, cat's eyes, or any deformity in 
the features may be hidd^i by a maak; and, 
can I do more with the character, which. na- 
ture has giv&a me?" " Religion and morality 
lay a force on the natural temper, but cannot 
extirpate it." — " Endeavour to rouse the in- 
dolent to a constant activity ; to freeze the im- 
petuous into apathy ; to give a taste for poetry 
and music to one who has neither taste nor 
ear; you may as well go about washing the 
blackatpoor white, or giving sight to one bom 
blind. We only improve, polish, and conceal, 
what nature has put into us : we have nothing 
of our own putting." 



QUESTION LXXIV. 



DOES HAPPINESS OR MISERY PREPONDE- 
RATE IN HUMAN LIFE? 

"From the subject of death," says Boswell, 
recounting a conversation with Dr. Johnson, 
" we passed to discourse of life, whether it was, 
upon the whole, more happy or miserable. 
Johnson was decidedly for the balance of mi- 
sery : in confirmation of which I maintained, 
that no man would choose to lead over again 
the life which he had experienced. Johnson 
acceded to that opinion in the strongest terms. 
This is an inquiry often made, and its being a 
subject of disquisition is a proof that much 
misery presses upon human feelings ; for those, 
who an^ conscious of a felicity of existence, 
would never hesitate to accept of a repetition 
of it. I have met with very few who would. 
I have heard Mr. Burke make use of a very 
plausible and ingenious argument on this sub- 
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ject Every man, said he, would lead his 
life over again, for everjr man is willing to go 
on and take an addition to his life, which, as 
he grows older, he has no reason to think will 
be better, or even, so good as what has pre- 
ceded. I imagine, however, the truth is, that 
there is a deceitful hope, that the next part of 
life will be free from the pains, and anxieties, 
and sorrows which we have already felt. We 
are, for wise purposes, ^ condemned to Hope's 
delusive mine,' as Johnson finely says ; and 
L may also quote the celebrated lines of Dry- 
den, equally philosophical and poetical : — 

When I consider life, 'tis aU a cheat, 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit; 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow's fislser than the former day ; 

Lies worse ; and, while it says we shall be blest 

With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange cozenage ! None would live past years agun ; 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive, 

What the first sprightly running could not give*." 

* Aur^ngzebe. 
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QUESTION LXXV, 



HAVE GOVERNMENTS ANY GREAT POWER 
OVER THE FORMATION OF NATIONAL 
CHARACTER? 

A DOCTRINE has been lately taught by Ro- 
bert Owen, of New Lanark, that " any general 
character, . from the best to the worst, from the 
most ignorant to the most enlightened, may be 
given to any community, even to the world at 
large, by the application of proper means; 
which means are, to a great extent, at the com- 
mand, and under the control of those who have 
influence in the affairs of men." See A New 
View of Society, or Essays on the Formation 
of the Human Character, a work worthy of 
greater attention than it has received, abound- 
ing with excellent observations and enlightened 
views, the production of a man of an original 
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mind and a tenevole^t heart. Mr. Owen, per- 
haps, pushes his jMrinciples too far : he may be 
charged with the errors which Lord Bacon de- 
nominates idola specuSj the idols of the cave, 
when he so confidendy extends the application 
of certain principles, which may operate with 
precision and success in the confined sphere of 
a manufactory, to the whole world. His mis- 
takes, too, on some important points of Politi- 
cal Economy, are deep and radical, and sur- 
prising in a man of so much general acuteness 
and reflection. 

Mr. Southey seems to entertain similar views 
of the power of governments over the character 
of the people. " The ancient legislators," he 
says, " understood the power of legislation. 
But no modern government seems to have per- 
ceived, that men are as clay in the potter s 
hands. There are, and always will be, innate 
and unalterable differences of individual cha- 
racter ; but national character is formed by na- 
tional institutions and circumstances, and is 
whatever those circumstances may make it — 
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Japanese or Tupinamban, Algerine or English. 
Till governments avail themselves of this prin- 
ciple in its foil extent, and give it its best di- 
rection, the science of policy will be incom- 
plete." Life of Wesley, vol. i, p. 333. 

There is no question, that the character of a 
people is materially affected by the nature of 
its political institutions : but Mr. Owea's doc- 
trine, as the reader will observe, goes farther, 
asserting, that the means of imparting any cha- 
racter to the community are in a great measure 
at the command of the existing rulers — a pro- 
position by no means equally evident. The 
character of a people is, in truth, not the effect 
of contemporary institutions merely, but of a 
long chain of causes, which have been at work 
for ages ; and this character, so produced, is 
itself one great agent in limiting the power of 
a governor over it. His whole measures, to 
be of any efficacy, must have respect to pre- 
vailing habits, customs, prejudices, mental qua- 
lities, and modes of thinking ; and it may be 
doubted, whether he can do more than direct 
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movements which are already begun, and clear 
the way for a progress which is sure to take 
place. 

In the instances where great effects have ' 
been produced by the power of the living le- 
gislator, the people have been few in number, 
and thus easily brought and retained within 
the circle of his measures. An extensive em- 
pire is another thing. The invention of print- 
ing, too, by letting loose upon society the 
collective intelligence of thinking minds, has 
bad a remarkable tendency to narrow the in- 
fluence of governors over the character of their 
subjects. A grand moral agent has been found 
in the press, to which even the most powerful 
ruler must often bend. 

Montesquieu, speaking of the institutions 
of Lycurgus, of the Cretans, of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay, and others, remarks, that such in- 
stitutions '^ cannot take place but in a small 
state, in which there is a possibility of a ge- 
neral education, and of training up the body 
of a people like a single family. The laws 
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of Minos, of Lycui^us, and of Plato/' he 
continues, '^ suppose a particular attention and 
care, which the citizens ought to have over 
one another's conduct. But an attention of 
this kind cannot be expected in the conci- 
sion and multitude of affairs in which a large 
nation is entangled." Spirit of Laws, book iv, 
chap. vii. 



QUESTION LXXVL 



IS IT TRUE, THAT THE INHABITANTS OF 
MOUNTAINOUS REGIONS ARE MORE RE- 
MARKABLE FOR ATTACHMENT TO THEIR 
COUNTRY THAN THOSE OF PLAINS? 

Every body will recollect those fine verses of 
Goldsmith, in which he describes the Swiss : — 

** Thus every good his native wilds impart. 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And e'en those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear if that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts, him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast. 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
But bind him to his native mountains more." 

The doctrine, which is here so poetically 
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stated, has been expanded by other writers in- 
to a regular theory. 

" In mountainous countries,'' says Dr. Currie, 
speaking of attachment to the land of one's 
birth, " it is generally found more active than 
in plains, because there the necessaries of life 
require a closer union of the inhabitants ; and 
more especially because in such countries, 
though less populous than plains, the inhabit- 
ants, instead of being scattered equally over 
the whole, are usually divided into small com- 
munities on the sides of their separate vallies, 
and on the banks of their respective streams ; 
situations well calculated to call forth and to 
concentrate the social affections, amidst scenery 
that acts most powerfolly on the sight, and 
makes a lasting impression on the memory. 
It may also be remarked, that mountainous 
countries are often peculiarly calculated to 
nourish sentiments of national pride and inde- 
pendence, from the influence of history on the 
affections of ^ the mind. In such countries, 
from their natural strength, inferior nations 
have maintained their independence against 
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their more powerful neighbours ; and valour, 
in all ages, has made its most successful efforts 
against oppression. Such countries present 
the fields of battle, where the tide of invasion 
was rolled back, and where the ashes of those 
rest, who have died in defence of their na- 
tioni" 
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QUESTION LXXVn. 



IS EMULATION A PRINCIPLE, WHICH OUGHT 
TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE YOUNG? 

Much difference of opinion has existed on this 
subject, nor is there yet complete unanimity. 

" Emulation," says Dr. Beattie, " when with- 
out any mixture of malice or envy, is a noble 
principle of action, and a powerful excitement 
to the acquisition of excellence. Prudent pa- 
rents and teachers are at pains to cherish it in 
young persons ; and find, that, when properly 
directed, it has better effects than the fear of 
punishment, or the hope of reward. There are 
writers, who, viewing human nature in an un- 
favourable light, have thought fit to afiirm, that 
emulation cannot be without envy, and that 
therefore it is dangerous to encourage it in 
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schools or families. But this is a mistake. 
These two passions diflFer as widely as candour 
differs from cunning, or a reasonable regard to 
ourselves from ill-will to our neighbour. Emu- 
lation wishes to raise itself without pulling 
o&ers down, that is, without doing or wishing 
them any injury ; and no principle of action is 
in itself more commendable, or more useful to 
others, as an example to rouse them to honest 
industry: there is great generosity in such 
emulation; and the man, who exerts himself 
in it, is making continual advances in Tirtue, 
because he is every moment acquiring more 
and more the command of his own spirit" 

Mr. Southey, in his Life of Kirke White, 
takes a different view of the subject. " In 
schools," says he, ^^ and in all practical systems 
of education, emulation is made the main 
spring ; as if there were not enough of the lea- 
ven of disquietude in our natures, without in<^ 
Qculating it wifth this dilutement, this vaccine 
virm of envy." 
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QUESTION LXXVIIL 



IS THERE IN NATURE A REGULAR GRADA- 
TIONj OR WHAT HAS. BEEN CALLEP A 
CHAIN OF BEINGS? 

This has been a favourite hypothesis with 
many, and has been ridiculed by others. 

" The farther we inquire," says Soame Jenyns, 
" into the works of our great Creator, the more 
evident marks we shall discover of his infinite 
wisdom and power; and perhaps in none more 
remarkable, than in that wonderful chain of 
beinirs, with which this terrestrial &:lobe is 
(umLed; ri.bg above each other, Lm 4e 
senseless clod to the brighest genius of hu- 
man kind, in which, though the chain itself is 
sufficiently visible, the links; which compose it, 
are so minute, and so finely wrought, that they 
are quite imperceptible to our eyes." " He 
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has not formed this necessary and beantijful 
subordination by placingbeings of quite dif- 
ferent natures above each other, but by grant- 
ing, some additional quality to each superior 
order, in conjunction with all those possessed 
by their inferiors; so that, though they rise 
above each other in excellence, by means of 
these additional qualities, one mode of exist- 
ence is common to them all, without which 
they never could have coalesced in one uni- 
form and regular system. Thus, for instance, 
in plantswe find all the qualities of mere mat- 
ter, the only order below them, solidity, exten- 
sion, and gravity, with the addition of vegeta- 
tion ; in animals, all the properties of matter, 
together with the vegetation of plapts, to which 
is added life and instinct; and in man we find 
all the properties of matter, the vegetation of 
plants, the life and instinct of animals, to all 
which is superadded reason." Disquisitions on 
several Subjects, by Soame Jen jnis, disquisi- 
tion i. On the Chain of Universal Being. 

Amongst the opponents of this doctrine, is 
Voltaire. " On my first reading Plato," says 
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he, ^^ I was charmed with his gradation of be- 
ii^, risiiig from ihe slightest atom to the Su- 
preme. Essence. Sach a scale struck me with 
admiration ; but, on a closer surrey oi it, this 
august phantom disappeared, as formeriy ghosts 
used to hie away at the crowing of the cock. 
Fancy is at first ravished, in beholding the im- 
perceptible ascent from senseless matter to or- 
ganized bodies, from plants to zoophytes, from 
these to men, fi^m men to genii, from these 
ethereal genii to immaterial essence ; and, 
lastly, numberiess different orders of these 
essences, ascending through a succession of in- 
creasing beauties and perfections, to Grod him- 
self." He then argues against this supposed 
chain of being, I , that infinitude lies between 
God and the most perfect angelic being; 2, 
that some species of animals and plants have 
been extinguished, in which case where is the 
chain ? 3, that there is a manifest chasm be- 
tween the monkey and man : and be adduces 
some otb^ considerations of no great weight. 
Dr. Beattie takes the same side of the question, 
in his Dissertation on Memory and Imagina- 
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tion; but unlike Voltaire, who finds the doc- 
trine of a gradation of beings in Plato, he 
terms it one of the conceits of modem philo- 
sophy. Their argumients are, however, much 
the same. 

In Smellie's Philosophy of Natural History, 
th^re i& a chaipter on the subject, eiititlied, Of 
the Progressive Scal^ or Ghaiki 6f Beings in 
the Universe, in which the author cotttends for 
the existence of a regular gradation of beings. 
With r&ga^d to the supposed chaidm betwe^ 
man and the inferior animals, h^ says, ^* thdt in 
descending the scaile of anitnation [from tb^ 
human race] the next step, it is humiliating to 
remaric, is vety short Man, in his lowest con- 
dition, is evidently linked, both in the form of . 
his body and the capacity of hia mind, to the 
krge and small ouraD-outangs." Chap. xxii. 

On reviewitig the dontirovemy, ofne is almost 
irresistibly tempted to ask, is not the whole a 
dispute as to the propriety of a metaphorical 
expression ? 



QUESTION LXXIX. 



IS A PUBLIC OB PRIVATE EDUCATION RE- 
COMMENDED BT THE ei^EATEB NUMBER 
OF ADVANTAGES? 

. . . r t 

This question may be divided into twOy or 
may be considered separately with regard to 
boys. and girls; for the arguments, which went 
to prove the expediency of public education for 
boys, might have no application to the case of 
females. The reader will find some excellent 
remarks on the subject in Edgeworths' Prac- 
tical Education. The authors of that work 
certainly adduce some formidable objections 
against public schools : amongst other things, 
they allege, that too much time is sacrificed to 
the study of the learned languages; that suf- 
ficient attention is not paid to the improvement 
pf the general powers, and to the formation of 
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the moral character ; that a schoolmaster is not 
able to attend with the requisite care to the 
tempers and habits of each of his pupils ; and 
that parents during the holidays are not suf- 
ficiently solicitous to co-operate with the views 
of the schoolmaster. Some of these objections 
are evidently directed only against the errors, 
the removable defects of public seminaries ; 
while others attack the system itself, or its in- 
herent properties. This distinction it may be 
well to keep in view, since, if we contrast a 
perfect system of private education with a de- 
fective public institution, we shall naturally 
decide for the former. But if private edu- 
cation . were generally adopted, there is no 
doubt that many errors would be committed ; 
perhaps on the whole the result would be 
worse than under the general adoption of pub- 
lic education. It is only under . a happy com- 
bination of circumstances that the former is 
practicable. There are some professions too, 
it may be remarked, which seem to demand 
the preparation of a public school, such as the 
naval and military. 
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The authors of Practical Education^ aftar 
allowing due weight to most of these consi- 
derations, conclude by saying,* " we hope 
that we have shown ourselves the firiends of 
the public preceptor, that we have pointed out 
the practicaUe means of improving public in^^ 
stitutions by parental care and par^tal co* 
operation. But until such a meliorating plan 
shall actually have been carried into effect, we 
cannot hesitate to assert, that evea when the 
abilities of the parent are inferior to those of 
the public preceptor, the means of ensuring 
success preponderate in/lavour of private edu- 
cation. A father, who has time, talents, and 
temper, to educate his family, is certainly the 
best possible preceptor, and his reward will be 
the highest degree of domestic felichy. If 
from his situation he is obliged to fwego this 
reward, he may select some man of literature, 
sense, and integrity, to whom he can. confide 
his children." Chap. xix. 



QUESTION LXXX. 



ARE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS 
SUITED TO THE FEMALE CHARACTER? 

" Sentiment and ridicule," say the Edge- 
worths, in their work on Practical Education, 
" have conspired to represent reason^ know- 
ledge, and science, as unsuitable or dangerous 
to women ; yet, at the same time, wit, and su- 
perficial acquirements in literature, have been 
the object of admiration in society: so that 
this dangerous inference has been drawn, al- 
most without our perceiving its fallacy, that 
superficial knowledge is more desirable in 
women than accurate knowledge. 

'* This princifde must lead to innumerable 
erro£& ; it must produce continual contradic- 
tions in the course of education: instead of 
making women more reasonable, and less pre- 
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somiiig, it will render diem at once anoganl 
and ignorant; foil of pretensiofis, incapaUe ci 
application, and unfit to hear themsdres can- 
▼inced. Whaterer yoong women leam, 1^ 
diem be tanght accurately; let diem know 
erer so litde apparendy, diey will know much 
if diey have learnt diat litde well. A girl, 
who rans through a course of natural history, 
hears somediing aboat chemistry, has been 
taught somediing of botany, and who knows 
but just enough of these to make her fancy 
that she is well informed, is in a miserable 
situation, in danger of becoming ridiculous, 
and insupportably tiresome to meli of sense and 
science. But let a woman know any one diing 
completely, and she will have sufficient under- 
standing to learn more, and to apply what she 
has been taught so as to interest men of gene- 
rosity and genius in her favour. The know- 
ledge of the general principles of any science 
is very different from supei€cial knowledge of 
the science; perhaps, from not attending to 
diis distinction, or from not understanding it, 
many have failed in female education." 
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The sound sense of these remarks will be a 
sufficient apology for their introduction under 
the present question/ on which they will be 
thought perhaps to have little direct bearing : 
yet they point correctly to the source of that 
prejudice against female talent, which is gene- 
rally, and often justly entertained. What dis- 
pleases men in literary or scientific females is 
the tendency which they have to display petty 
acquisitions, such as technical terms, scholas- 
tic phrases, references to learned authorities, 
and little particulars not commonly kr^own ; in 
short, the husk of learning. No one objects 
to that luminous intelligence, which, although 
the Jesuit of diligent cultivation, manifests it- 
self without eflFort or artifice, and is not en- 
cumbered by any indications of the sources 
whence it is derived, or of the process by 
which it has been obtained. 

There appears to be no circumstance, which 
ought to exclude females from literary pur- 
suits, but th^t which also excludes a number 
of men, namely, the incompatibility of an at- 
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texKtioD tD ivcii ponntswiiii Ae 
ntmtioB in life. As it wnald be 

crrer Latin or geooietrT, so it woaU be to like 
dcMDestic caics of the mother of ahrge bmSij 
m stntteoed ct rcum s ta DceSw Bat iSbas, it mxjr 
be said, is not the question; it is, whcdier 
Vttetzrj and scientific pmsoits do not mjnre 
those qoalities in the female diancter, from 
whidi it derires its diann and fantre, the qoafi- 
ties of modesty, delicacy, sensibility, grace, 
and deganee? An exdosire or immoderate 
attention to these studies, would unquesticm- 
ably produce such an ^ect; but <xily in the 
same way, it may be contended, as &e like 
immoderate attention to &em would impair 
the masculine qualities of courage, presence 
of mind, decision, and practical skill. The 
opinion of the authors, whom we have already 
quoted, is : ^^ that it will tend to &e happi- 
ness of sodety in g^ieral; that women should 
haTe their understandings cultivated and en- 
larged as much as possible ; that die happiness 
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of domestic life, the virtues and the powers of 
pleasing in the female sex, the yet more de- 
sirable power of attaching those worthy of 
their love and esteem, will be increased by the 
judicious cultivation of the female understand- 
ing, more than by all that modem gallantry or 
ancient chivalry could devise in favour of the 
sex." See chap. XX. 
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QUESTION LXXXL 



ar£ any of the systems of artificial 
memory calculated to facilitate 
the attainment, or assist in the 
retention of knowledge? 

A FEW years ago, considerable interest was 
excited by some lectures on the art of memory^ 
delivered by Professor Von Feinaigle, and by 
several other persons who followed in his wake. 
Numbers engaged with enthusiasm in this new 
study, apparently in the hope of carrying the 
strong-hold of science by a ctmp de main ; but 
their ardour soon subsided, and the system 
seems now consigned to that oblivion, which 
awaits all projects for acquiring knowledge 
without labour. Had it been even of great 
service in aiding the memory, there would have 
still been the insurmountable objection against 
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it, that it necessarily rendered all knowledge, 
acquired by its assistance, dependent on whim- 
sical and preposterous associations, entangling 
every fact, every date, and every principle, 
with unnatural and absurd images, and thus 
depraving the taste and vitiating the imagina-^ 
tion. 

Those, who wish to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the nature of the system, may 
consult a work^ published in London, under 
the title of the New Art of Memory, founded 
upon the Principles taught by M. Gregor Von 
Feinaigle. This volume contains, also, a short 
account of the principal systems of artificial me- 
mory which have appeared in different countries 
and ages ; amongst the rest, of Dr. Grey's Me- 
moria Technica. Of all the contrivances to 
assist the memory, perhaps the last mentioned 
has the best claims to attention. Dr. Priestley 
has spoken highly of its utility in the recollec- 
tion of dates. See his Lectures on History, 
p. 157. Dr. Carpenter thinks it serviceable in 
fixing in the mind the leading dates of history, 
the latitude and longitude of places, the sizes 
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and distances of the planets, the specific gra- 
vity of bodies, &c. ; " though we can never,'^ 
he adds, '^ recommend the employment of it in 
science^ without a full previous acquaintance 
with the facts to which it relates, and a frequent 
explicit reference to them." Principles of Edu- 
cation, p. 87. 

In Edgeworth's Practical Education there 
are the foUowing remarks on the same sul> 
ject: — 

" We agree entirely with Mr. Stewart in his 
observations upon technical helps to the me- 
niory;they are hurtful to the understanding, 
because they break the general habits of philo^ 
sophic order in the mind. There is no <ioii- 
nediion of ideas between the memorial lines^ 
for instance, in Grey's Memoria Techni'ca, the 
history of the kings or emperors, and the dates 
that we wish to remember. However, it may 
be advantageous in education to use sticfa con- 
trivatices, to assist cKir pupils in remembering 
diose technical parts of knowledge, which are 
soratetimes valued above their worth in society. 
The fafets, upon which the principles of any 
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science are founded, should never be lesqned 
by rote in a technical manner. But the names 
and the dates of a number of kings and em- 
perors, if they must be remembered by chil- 
dren, should -be learnt in the manner which 
may give them the least trouble." P. 563. 
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QUESTION LXXXIl 



ARE GREAT TALENTS FAVOURABLE TO THE 
HAPPINESS OF THEIR POSSESSOR? 

" That affluence and power," says Dr. John- 
son, ^^ advantages extrinsic and adventitious, 
and therefore easily separable from those by 
whom they are possessed, should very often 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity 
which they cannot give, raises no astonishment ; 
it seems rational to hope, that intellectual 
greatness should produce better eflfects; that 
minds, qualified for great attainments, should 
first endeavour their own benefit; and that 
they, who are most able to teach others the 
way to happiness, should with most certainty 
follow it themselves. But this expectation, 
however plausible, has been very frequently 
disappointed. The heroes of literary, as well 
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as civil histOFy, have been very often no less 
remarkable for what they have suffered, than 
for what they have achieved; and volumes 
have been written only to enumerate the mise- 
ries of the learned, and relate their unhappy 
lives^ and untimely deaths." Life of Savage, 

Indiscussing this question, learned men are 
too apt to confine their views to literary ta- 
lents ; but it comprehends talents of all kinds; 
active or speculative. As much ability may be 
shown in the management of an estate, as in 
the composition of a poem ; in the conduct of 
a voyage, as in the delivery of a lecture. We 
would, therefore^ include all kinds of mental 
pre-eminence, and inquire, whether the posses- 
sion of intellectual powers, above the general 
level of humanity, is attended with any su- 
periority of happiness ? Perhaps the decision 
of this question might depend in some mea- 
sure on our estimate of the pains and pleasures 
of human life. If existence partakes more of 
happiness than misery, then that superiority of 
talents, of which one effect seems to be to aug- 
ment the sources of both, may be said to 
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bring an increase of happiness on the whole. 
But the more direct way of arriving at .a satis- 
factoiy conclusion^ is to compare the peculiar 
advantages of talent with its peculiar infelici- 
ties. That such exist, the least observation is 
sufficient to evince ; and it would be no diffi- 
' cult matter to enumerate ihem with tolerable 
completeness, although it might « be a delicate 
task to adjust their respective claims to con- 
sideration with the requisite accuracy. 



QUESTION LXXXIIL 



IS THE D£SIR£ OF POSTHUMOUS FAME A 
RATIONAL PRINCIPLE OF ACTION? 

This globe pourtray'd the race of learned men 
Still at their books, and turning o'er the page 

Backwards and forwards : oft they snatch the pen, 
As if inspired, and in a Thespian rage, 
Then write and blot, as would your ruth engage. 

Why, authors ! all this scrawl and scribbling sore ? 
To lose the present $ gain the future age, 

Prfdsed to be^ when you can hear no more. 

And much enrich'd with fame, when useless wordly store ? 

Castlb op Indolence. 
/ 

The question put by the poet has been 
firequendy asked, and the passion for posthu-/ 
mous reputation has been stigmatized as al-< 
together unworthy of a rational being. " NuUa 
est omnino gloria," says an ancient moralist, 
^^ cum is, cujus ea esse dicitur, non extet cm- 
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nino : " Glory is nothing, when he, to whom it 
is said to belong, has ceased to exist. In the 
same strain it is affirmed, by an eminent mo- 
dem writer, that the desire of posthumous 
fame, in those who do not believe that there 
will be any consciousness of it remaining, is 
one of the most preposterous principles imagin- 
able*. This is an assertion, however, which 
will be disputed. If we are so constituted by 
nature as to receive pleasure from the idea, 
that our names will be held in reverence when 
we ourselves are nothing but unconscious dust, 
why should we not make eflforts to obtain that 
pleasure ? If we can enjoy the mere prospect, 
if we can find delight in the bare anticipation, 
it is a sufficient warrant for taking those steps 
which are likely to give permanence and sta- 
bility to our hopes. By performing actions 
calculated to immortalize our names^ we shall 
be acquiring a perpetual source of gratification ; 
and it matters not that we shall be unconscious 
of the voice of fame, if our happiness is in- 

* Letters from a Father to his Sou, by Dr. Aikin, vol ii, 
p. 164. 
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creased by the expectation of it. We must 
take human nature as it is, and we shall find, 
that reflections, as to the emptiness of posthu- 
mous reputation, its actual nullity as regards 
the individual, will have no more influence in 
abating our desire for it, than the idea that 
beauty is a transitory charm in allaying the 
ardour of passion. 

^' It has been argued," says an anonymous 
writer, ^- that posthumous fame is an unrea- 
sonable object of desire, as no man can botain 
it till he is incapable of enjoying it. To this I 
shall answer, that he, who has done actions to 
deserve it, has already attained it in imagina- 
tion ; he feels himself living in the future ; he 
foresees the homage that will attend upon his 
name. It would be easy to show, that almost 
every great poet and philosopher has foreseen 
his own immortality. If it be objected, that 
this foretaste of fame, being unaccompanied by 
any homage, must be an airy and unsubstan- ' 
tial pleasure, I shall briefly reply, that it is of 
the same nature with many others which have 
always been appreciated. If it is a pleasure to 
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contribute to the happiness, though wiliioot 
hearing the thanks, of an unknown beggar ; if 
it is a pleasure to be read and admired by dis- 
tant nations, though they transmit no testimony 
of their admiration; if it is a pleasure to be 
loved by persons in England, even when on a 
voyage across the Atlantic, it may also be a 
pleasure, and one of the highest degree j to be 
conscious that we shall obtain the admiration, 
the blessing, and the loive of future genera- 
tions.'' Essays and Sketches of Life and Cha- 
racter, attributed to Lord John Russell. 

For a vindication of this desire, and an in- 
genious explanation of its nature, see also 
Dr. Brown s Lectures, on the Human Mind, 
lecture had. 
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policy? •»«•.• ill, 14 

Poor, is their general education consistent with 
policy? xxY, 113 

, ought their education to be provided 

for by the state ? xxvi, 118 

Pope, is he a poet of the first rank? •••• bdx, 337 

Population, is Malthus's theory of it founded 

in truth?. ii, 7 

Punishment, what is the proper object of it? xxxi, 135 

R. 

RinicuLB, is it the test of truth? . •• Ixii, 305 

S. 

Sblp-Intbrbst, may all motives be resolved 
into a regard for it ? liv, 263 

Slaves, is their labour more expensive than 
that of freemen?.. • • xviii, 90 
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9oestioa Pige 

Spbctrsb, are there grounds for believing in 

them? Izxi, 345 

Sumptuary Laws, are they politic ? xxiii, 108 

T. 
Talbnts, are great ones fnvourable to the 

happiness of their possessor? Ixxxii, 388 

Tastb, is there any standard of it? Ix, 292 

— — does it degenerate in a nation after it 
has reached the highest point of refinement?, xlvi, 222 

■ is it fnvourable to morals ? txv, 320 

Tragedy, how are ir€ to account for liie plea- 
sure derived from it? • Ixi, 299 

U. 
Unitibs, do those of time and place injure the 

Drama? Lsviii, 332 

W. 
Waobs, is the law compelling their paymeitt 

in money , politic ? xix, 95 



\ 
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THE END. 
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